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THE DEAR 

OLD LADY OF 

WAPPING 


A Ride In the Park 



This picture of two girls out with a companion was taken within a stone’s throw of 
London’s busy traffic. The curious effect of looking up at the horses was obtained by 
holding the camera close to the ground. 


WANDERING HIPPO 

HUBERT ON HIS TRAVELS 
AGAIN 

Giant Traveller Seeking Fresh 
Fields and Pastures New 

A MOST AMIABLE BEAST 

Ihibirt the Hippo has already found a 
place on the C.N. World Map. Thanks to 
a South African correspondent the C.N. 
has now more news of him. 

Hubert is tlio hippopotamus which 
first came; on, the .South. African scene 
from Zululatid two years ago, and since 
then has so .persistently sought fresh 
fields and pastures new that his wander¬ 
ings,are regularly chronicled in the South 
African newspapers. 

Fields, not woods, is the correct 
description of his chosen haunts. Sugjir 
fields.he specially favours, and it was 
in one-of thc.m, near Stangcr in North 
Natal, that he first attracted notice. 
Failing. these, mcaliofields will do, and he 
has trekked 400 miles while he has been 
engaged,in sampling them. 

- A Persistent Pioneer 

No Boer pioneer was ever more per¬ 
sistent in moving on to find a better 
place. Hubert has passed through Natal, 

. Pondolancl, and Transkei to the Nahoon 
River, which he found much to his liking. 
His last appearance, as chronicled in the 
Cape Times, was a short excursion from 
there to Blancy, Hast London. 

, Hero Hubert woke the dogs at mid¬ 
night, and a resident leaving his house 
to' see what was the matter was startled 
to see a dark, enormous form in his 
garden, it was the travelled hippo¬ 
potamus in search of a meal. He found 
the meal in the rubbish-heap in which 
lie rummaged, and then, with a mighty 
yawn of unsatisfied appetite, he ambled 
back toward the Nahoon Fiver. He 
had done no harm beyond breaking the 
garden fence. 

1 His Most Pleasing Trait 

That is 1 lubert's most pleasing 
characteristic. He does no harm to 
anyone, except to the fanners whose 
fences lie breaks in visiting their mealic 
fields. Wlieti lie conics to a fence he 
walks at it and the fence gives way.. The 
farmer sometimes breathes threats and 
slaughter, but nobody expects Hubert 
to conic to grief. 

Our correspondent goes 011 to suggest 
that perhaps he might be peacefully 
captured and as peacefully returned 
to' the ,native haunts from which lie 
wandered two years ago. 

Why did he leave them ? What started 
him 011 his travels ? Who can tell ? But 
tlie motive was a harmless 011c, and lie 
has often proved himself a most amiable 
beast. ,Hc has becii seen grazing in the 
midst of cattle. .. 

We are told that once he came up to 
the fence of a country school and let the 
children have a good look at him before 
setting on again with a shake of his tail: 


even when teased lie has never done 
more than threaten reprisals, and then 
has returned to liis river pool. 

So this ruminating philosopher pur¬ 
sued his way along the coast of Natal to 
the outskirts of Durban. Then, turning 
inland, he ccntiiiued his journey by easy 
stages through Unikotnaas, Port Shcp- 
stone, to Port St Johns. lie liked St 
Johns. Its sub-tropical climate and 
luscious vegetation suited him, and 
there he lingered some months. 

Then the wandering fever seized him 
again and off he went through the whole 
length, of the Native Territories along 
the coastline, to enter the Cape Province 
and browse by the mouth of the Kci 
River. He liked the Kivclcgha River 
better and the Nahoon River better 
still. There, in its uppcr.rcachcs, he has 
spent the South African summer. 

His further proceedings will be 
watched by the whole of South Africa 
With interest, but, we. hope this born 
wanderer will not come to rest in the 
confined area of a zoo. That would 
never do for Hubert. 


POOR SWAN 

In London-by-tlic-Thamcs, while flic 
gulls become tamer tlie swans arc grow¬ 
ing wilder. They arc taking to the air. 

One' unskilled aviator among them 
misjudged the angle of flight at,West¬ 
minster Bridge, crashed into a motor¬ 
car, and was killed. 

The unfortunate swan’s male,- which 
had flown under the bridge, was first 
puzzled, then alarmed, at. missing its 
companion. It planed down to the water 
at once ; then, after flying away, it re¬ 
turned over and over again, circling about 
the bridge in search of the missing.. 

Swans arc among the most faithful 
of creatures to their chosrti companion, 
which virtually they take for life. When 
one dies the other pines, but it never 
takes another mate. - , 

The London swans are increasing in 
number between Lots ■ Road Power 
Station and the Pool, and flights of them, 
sometimes eight or niuc.in number, can 
be seen in early morning skimming 
above or below the Chelsea bridges. 


A SAINT OF OUR TIME 

WAPPING’S OLD LADY 
BOUNTIFUL 

The Lamp of Old Leather Lane 
Has Gone Out 

HARRIET LOUISA CARTWRIGHT 

Love of the poor and of little children 
was the mainspring of life to an old lady 
who has just passed , on, at the age 
of 81,. in some top rooms of a tenement 
house in Old Leather Lane, Wapping. 

Harriet Louisa Cartwright was her 
name, and . she had lived for forty 
years • among those mean , streets of 
London's dockland of her own free 
choice. She was a well-to-do woman 
among her poor neighbours, blit she 
dwelled among them because to her 
they were her only people. 

Her family was in Northamptonshire, 
a family of clover and distinguished 
people in literary and diplomatic circles ; 
but she found her talent elsewhere, in 
unselfish giving and doing. 

Curiosity and Kindliness . 

If was in 1890, when many people 
in Society had become interested in the 
Fast End owing to Charles Booth’s 
volumes on London - Labour and the 
London poor, that she went to Wapping. 
But when others, having • exhausted 
their interest or their curiosity, left tlie 
neighbourhood she stayed, 

Wapping was then one of tlie darkest 
spots in slumland. She took some 
rooms of her own in a tenement house 
overrun and overcrowded with poor 
people and their Children. It.was not 
a nice house, nor quiet, nor clean, biit 
in her rooms she lit a lamp of kindliness 
and devotion which she kept alight for 
forty years. 

She never ceased to tend tlie lamp, 
and would never leave it. Her brother. 
Sir Cliauncey Cartwright, urged licr t.. 
leave grimy Wapping and come back 
to the sweet country air of Edgccote, 
but she only smiled at such persuasions. 

Victory Through the Children 

She died in her top rooms, to which 
she had added others so that she could 
give children’s' partied in them; 

It had been through the children 
that she had won her way to the con¬ 
fidence of rough-and-tumble Wapping- 
ites. She did not bribe these poor 
neighbours", whose distrust and suspicion 
of “ lady strangers ” would not have 
been lessened if she had. But everyone 
came to. know her,' and the vicar of the 
parish spoke the finest epitaph to her 
memory in saying there was hardly a 
soul in the wide area about Old Leather 
Lane that had not been helped by her, 

Wapping made her a borough coun¬ 
cillor and a guardian of the poor. She 
led the temperance movement, she foughl 
for .better houses, better education, 
games, and music, .and she left Wapping 
a better place, a far better qilace, 
than she found it. 
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AN ACT OF GREAT 
SACRIFICE 

HOW PEACE CAME AT 
DELHI 

New Hope For Hundreds of 
Millions of People 

SETTLING DOWN 

Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, knew 
that it would sliqck- and anger many of 
liis countrymen to invite a fanatic like 
Gandhi to his Council at Delhi, there 
to discuss the future of the India which 
Britain has so largely made. 

But 'lie ran the risk of the scorn of 
all who harbour petty hates and arrogant 
prejudices' against the Native whom 
they despise. - He took the greater risk 
of offending other Englishmen of sounder 
judgment-who have a healthy and old- 
fashioned dislike of giving way' to the 
ideas of a race they have so long governed 
and continue to regard as unable to 
govern themselves. 

A Sign of Strength 

Wo may be sure that many hard 
things will bo said of all this, but to our 
way of thinking it is a sign not of 
weakness but of strength that lie should 
have had the courage to defy any such 
misrepresentations that would fall on 
himself, and to sacrifice■ all considera¬ 
tions of dignity to the hope of a friendly 
and peaceful future for India and its 
300 million people. 

He has done well, after days and 
nights of discussion, sitting in a bare 
room with a strange dreamer, in bringing 
about a basis of friendliness which may 
yet affect the lives of all these millions 
and at the same time be a source of 
strength to the Empire. 

Jan Smuts of South Africa, who was 
once our enemy and is now our friend, 
has said that we as a nation look to far 
horizons. It is in strength and not in 
weakness that Lord Irwin lias lifted tip 
his eyes to the hills. ’ 

■Tile basis' of peace agreed upon has 
given general satisfaction ; the terms 
may bo summarised in a few sentences. 

Terms of the Agreement 

The Civil Disobedience movement is 
to’,cease forthwith. 

■The scheme for the government of 
India put forward at the Round Tabic 
Conference is to be. discussed, and 
representatives of the Congress are to 
help in shaping it. Of this scheme 
Federation is recognised as an essential 
part; Safeguards in certain matters 
are agreed to be necessary. 

The boycott of British goods is to be 
withdrawn. The Indians who have been, 
imprisoned for political reasons, and not 
for violence or incitement to violence, 
arc to be released. Peaceful picketing 
is to be permitted in India in the same 
way as it is in England. 

The people who live by the sea are 
to be permitted to make their own salt, 
but salt is to remain a. Government 
monopoly in the interior. 

All the serious papers in England 
and all the best friends of India are 
hopeful of the future. Mr Gandhi has 
reminded India that 

Sacrifice and suffering have wcll- 
defimed limits, and it is unwise and the 
height of folly to prolong them when the 
limit has been reached. 

It remains to be seen if the disturbed 
elements in India will now settle down 
and cooperate in establishing a final 
and enduring peace for the great 
Eastern Empire. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aurochs.. Aw-roks 

Porphyry . , . Por-fy-re 

Transkci ... . . Trans-ky 

Vincennes . . . . . Vin-senz 


AN ANCIENT EUROPEAN 

POLAND MOURNS AN 
OUTRAGE 

Tragedy Among the Last of 
Europe’s Bison 

THE HOPEFUL CALF 

Poland has been, the scene of much 
unusual excitement. 

Not long ago the Poles rejoiced because 
a bison calf was born ; now they arc 
angry because two bison, have been 
shot. The fact,is that these bison, shot 
qn an estate in Upper Silesia, were 
members of a herd of twelve which 
are the sole survivors of their species. 

The European bison stands today 
very much where the American bison 
stood a few years ago, when millions 
had been reduced to a few scattered 
survivors in private keeping. These 
were brought together by the Canadian 
Government and guarded with the 
utmost care, so that today they have 
become immense herds, thousands strong. 

The Survivors 

When the war came there remained 
in Europe only about 400 bison, and so 
many of these were shot that total 
extermination was feared. However, 
a few remained, sufficient to present 
specimens lierc and there to zoological 
gardens; wc had two at our Zoo. 
The descendants were brought back 
by the Polish Government to renew 
their own herd. 

The number had grown to twelve 
in the Pless forest in Silesia, quite a 
good nucleus, but the loss of two 
adults is serious. The bison is precious 
to naturalists for^ several reasons. It 
is the largest, strongest, and most 
formidable animal remaining at large 
on the Continent. It is one o£ the 
oldest survivors of the primeval stock" 
ol animals with which ancient man 
competed for the mastery of the Earth. 

In England With the Mammoth 

Once it was common throughout 
the Continent; it was here in England 
in the days of the mammoth. But it 
was fierce and intractable, and was 
never domesticated, so that it remained 
a beast of the chase, solitary, shy, a 
creature of the summer forests, and 
during the winter of the plains adjoining 
the forests. 

The great aurochs was killed off; the 
bison has survived as a living relic, its 
fate in the balance, gallantly facing 
bears and wolves, but ever in danger 
of extinction by guns. 

Poland may well feel shocked at this 
outrage ; we can but hope that the calf 
over which she recently rejoiced will 
live to make good the loss. 

TREASURE TROVE 
By the Cathedral and the 
Poultry Run 

Does poultry-keeping pay ? asks an 
agricultural correspondent from time 
to .time. . 

Yes, says a lucky man living in Broad 
Lane, Coventry, liis garden is part of 
a new.estate and boasts a fine old oak. 
As his fowls were scratching about 
near by they dug up a hoard of gold 
and silver. Like Aesop's rooster they 
spurned tiic treasure as useless, but 
their excited master was only too glad 
to accept the fowls’ leavings for once. 

He found that the coins belonged to 
the reign of George the Third and that 
there were eighteen pieces of gold and 
five of silver.. 

The treasure had been buried exactly 
100 yards from the foot of the oak tree 
and in a direct line with the cathedral 
spire. Who could have forgotten a 
hiding-place so well chosen ? 

An undergraduate debate at Cam- 
bridge resulted in a large majority 
against military training in schools. 


A Runner and His 

RIVALS 

The Man Who Dropped 
N Back 

International athletics are so often 
responsible for sensational stories of 
unfair rivalry and tricks for gaining the 
victory that it is pleasant to hear a story 
from one of our greatest runners, Mr 
B. G- D: Rudd, an Olympic Games hero. 

The fact is, lie thinks, that the men 
against' whom we compete are usually 
perfectly good sportsmen, and the little 
misunderstandings arising from language 
or excitement arc the merest trifles. 

■ Once in America lie and eight others 
were in the final for the 800 metres race. 
Four of the competitors were Americans, 
and lie was warned before the race to look 
out lest they should hustle or bump him. 

When the' race began lie sprinted at 
the outset to get the lead and gain the 
inner side so as to run without impedi¬ 
ment. Just as lie was going ahead he 
was bumped and knocked out of liis stride, 
lie looked to see who had touched him. 

lie found that an American had been 
knocked against him owing to a colli¬ 
sion with a Swede. The American smiled 
an apology. “ Sorry, Bill ! ” lie shouted, 
and then the American, to whom victory 
was dear, dropped back and let Rudd 
pass, a magnificent atonement which 
enabled the Briton to finish second after 
heating himself by bad judgment out of 
first place. 

A GAME’S A GAME 
The Trouble With French 
Rugby 

It is a very disagreeable thing for 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
to have to announce that they cannot 
next season play their annual Rugby 
football matches with France. It is a 
more disagreeable necessity which lias 
led them to this step. 

The French Rugby footballers arc 
fine fellows and resolute opponents. They 
have played some splendid matches 
with the other four countries. But the 
fault is that they arc ceasing to make 
a game of it. 

In the South of France especially 
the Rugby matches have grown’ so 
fierce, and the spectators who pay to 
see them so excited, that football has 
become not a game but a fight. 

It has become a brutal and dangerous 
pastime, and has not become less so 
because sonic of the clubs have bought 
their players from other clubs and paid 
for them. 

These arc the very practices which 
the Rugby Football Union was formed 
to suppress, and a long battle, they had 
to ensure the proper spirit of flic game. 
They would be ’‘selling the pass” if 
they countenanced the growth of such 
practices in international football, where 
they would promote bad feeling more 
surely and dangerously than in any 
other encounters. 


THE WOLVES 
An Adventure in Serbia 

As wc have already reported, the 
unusual snowstorms sweeping over all 
Europe arc driving out both bears and 
wolves to seek food. 

In the district of Sierra Culebra in 
Spain dogs and fifty head o£ cattle have 
been killed and devoured by wolves. 

The same story comes from Central 
Serbia, where some magistrates and a 
forest guardian, who had gone out to 
investigate crime in a.village outside the 
country town of Tacliachak, were over¬ 
taken by snow. They took shelter in 
. the forest . and were immediately at¬ 
tacked by a band of wolves. Happily 
they had their guns with them, and fired. 
The sound reached the village and peas¬ 
ants came to the rescue. 

It is .said to be the first time wolves 
liavc appeared in this district in numbers. 


THE BIG NOISES 

Rome and the Charing 
Cross Dragon 

BRIDGE AS AN ANTIQUE 

Rome is complaining of the fearful 
din of motor-cars and their tootling 
horns which destroys the ancient peace 
of the Eternal City. But it cannot com¬ 
pare with the Noise which London has 
been making lor the last five years 
about Charing Cross Bridge- without 
doing anything. ’ 

Engineers and architects tootle their 
horns but the hideous Charing. .Cross 
railway bridge remains. ■ The 'motor¬ 
cars, the. motor-buses, the lorries, the 
taxis, and the trams crowd more closely 
together every year waiting to cross the 
river, but the new bridge never comes. 
And Charing Cross Terminus never goes. 

Why Not Walk ? 

It is the irremovable obstacle. Every¬ 
body knows it, and would like to see it 
thrown across the river or into the river, 
or anywhere but where it is ; but when 
this is hinted at in the last Report, which 
has been hatched after five years, up 
starts an eminent architect to say a few 
more words. 

Sir Reginald Blomfickl declares that 
if the station is removed 35,000 people 
every day will have to walk across a 
foot-bridge. What of it ? They walk 
now. The incoming train does not de¬ 
posit them at their offices or shops. 

It almost seems as if all these experts 
and authorities had no other aim in life 
but to make a noise. The Roman cars 
make a noise, and evidently make too 
much, but they arc on their way, while 
nothing connected with the Charing Cross- 
Bridge ever gets anywhere. 

As an antique the structure seems 
destined to rival in immortality anything 
that Rome can afford. 


ROBERT MELLORS 
PASSES ON 

Nottingham has lost its Grand GUP 
Man. Mr Robert Mellors, who had 
watched the growth of the' city and 
taken part in its life longer than buy 
other known man, has passed on into 
the. Universe. , 

Mr Mellors was known far and wide 
for his interest in the welfare of • his 
fellows, for his kindliness, his earnest¬ 
ness, his remarkable industry, and his 
intellectual activity. He stirred up the 
youth of Nottingham by Iris books 
and booklets on the men who. had made 
tlicir city famous in the past. He told 
the story of Nottinghamshire villages. 
He was historian, biographer, and 
educator, and, above all, lie was a warm¬ 
hearted Christian as well as an English 
gentleman. 

He lias often sent messages to the 
C.N., which wo have passed on to our 
readers from time to time, and wo feel 
that, like Nottingham, we have' lost 
a.n old friend. 


Things said 

Geography is about maps ; biography’ 
is about chaps. Mr G. K. Chesterton , 

It is said that in the capital of Abys¬ 
sinia there arc more slaves than .free 
men. Lady, Simon : 

A cause is like high heels—one must 
be prepared to suffer for it. 

Mr Arnold Bennett 

The ghost at every bookseller’s feast 
is the accumulation of dead stock. 

Mr John G. Wilson 

A great many people are telling the 
world that horses have five legs, and 
some people take it for originality. 

Mr Alfred Noyes 

People think they are travelling fast 
because the car in which they Avail in 
a traffic block can go 40 miles an hour. 

Miss Evelyn Share 
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Roman London • The boat race • Preparing for tennis 



The Boat Race—On March 21 the University Boat Race will take place on the Thames. So far Cambridge has won 41 contests, Oxford 40, and there has been one dead-heat. The best time 
on record for the four-and-a-quarter miles between Putney and Mortlake was made by Oxford in 1911, when the course was covered in 18 minutes 29 seconds. For the last seven years 
Cambridge has won rather easily, but this year there is a prospect of a closer raca. On the left W9 see the Oxford crew, and on the right is Cambridge. 



A Busy Man—A tennis racket bolng strung in the London 
factory of a well-known firm where the work increases as 
summer draws nearer. 


Impatient Pigeons-—A little girl who went to Trafalgar Square 
to feed the pigeons found it difficult to open her paper bag 
because the pigeons wero so eager to enjoy the contents. 



Roman London—While the work of strengthening the founda¬ 
tions under All Hallows Church on Tower Hill was proceeding 
these walls of a Roman building were discovered. 



In the Forest of Arden—Many trees are being failed in'tho Forest of Arden, Warwickshire, 
which Shakespearo know well. It inspired his description of forest scenery in As You Lika It. 


A White City-Just as Londoners wore beginning to think about Spring they received an 
unpleasant reminder that Winter had not gone. This picture was taken in the Strand. 
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THE NEW 
FOUNDLINGS 

A PRECIOUS BIT OF 
LONDON IN DANGER 

Another Captain Coram Wanted 
to Save the Foundling Site 

MILLIONAIRE’S GREAT CHANCE 

London lost one of.its most interest-, 
ing associations and one of its most 
charming sights and sounds when the 
children of the Foundling Hospital left 
it a few years ago.', 

Now it seems that the site of the 
Hospital and all that remains of it are in 
danger of following the foundlings. 

When they had gone the site was at 
once threatened by the tide of new 
blocks of flats and shops which is always 
waiting to flow over any vacant space in 
this great overcrowded city. It was 
saved for thy time being by the gener¬ 
osity of Lord Rothermcrc. 

It was preserved for a new congrega¬ 
tion of children who needed it, the poor 
children from round about King's Cross 
and Tottenham Court Road. 

From Streets to Gardens 

They swarmed from the mean play¬ 
grounds of the streets into school 
gardens and new playing-fields. Where 
the boys and girls of the Foundling 
Hospital had romped and played since 
the days of Captain Coram, or had raised 
their voices in songs of praise on Sundays, 
day nurseries for babies and open-air 
schools for other little ones were founded. 

Children from 13 schools who had 
never before had a playground came 
here to rejoice together. The Hospital 
grounds have become like a National 
Reserve for Little Game in London’s 
jungle of bricks and mortar. It gave 
to the children free, entrance to a park 
of their own, They needed no longer to 
look longingly at the forbidden and railed 
gardens of the Bloomsbury squares. 

Now, like a fairy garden which can 
vanish as it arose at the wave of an 
enchanter’s wand, it is to go. Lord 
Rothermcrc waved his powerful wand 
■and secured an option on the site by 
paying a deposit of £50,000 on the pur¬ 
chase price of £525,000, and paying 
interest on the remainder of that sum.. 
He has paid the interest for two years.. 

Worth the Price 

No one has come forward to support 
his generous advance. Everybody has 
been content to let Lord Rothermcrc 
do it. Now he has promised another 
£50,000 if £425,000 is raised by the public 
in time, This is a great deal of money; 
but it is not too much to pay to secure 
and keep this ground as a playing-field 
for poor children who greatly need it. 
Will those vaguely-named people “the 
authorities ” do so ? We doubt .it. Will 
Lord Rothermerc do it ? 

He has been generous enough already. 
Still, what an enduring act of charity 
it would be! He would become the 
Captain Coram of fthC' Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury, a benefactor never forgotten. 

THE SILENT BUILDERS 
Do Not Disturb the Squawkies 

. Thousands of years ago a temple was 
built by hand so that no noise should 
mar the sacrcdncss of its atmosphere. 

What is probably the only other 
example of such silent building will be 
the huge laboratory now being made for 
a film company in ■ Hollywood, All 
around the spot where the building is 
going on arc sound studios where talk¬ 
ing pictures are being made. The whole 
of the excavation w'ork for this immense 
new building has to be done by hand, 
as the mechanical excavators used 
nowadays for such work would make 
too much noise, which would be bound 
to affect the talking pictures being 
made in neighbouring studios. 


A CAT SAT IN A 
STACK 

But Now Sits on the Mat 

There is a cat at Little Orford in 
Lincolnshire which has no idea of 
economy. It must have used up nearly 
all its nine lives in one great adventure. 

Threshing was going on at the farm, 
and the cat had what it must have 
thought was a brilliant idea. It decided 
not 'to hang about the stacks waiting 
for the mice to come out, but to crawl 
into the very middle of the straw stack 
being made, and wait for the mice to 
pop back home. 

Three weeks and a day went .by. Then 
a farm hand, cutting the straw, heard a 
faint mew coining from inside the stack. 
The others would not believe him at first, 
but then they heard it too. They cut 
a big enough hole for one of them to 
crawl in and pull out armfuls of straw 
until ho was able to reach the cat. 

Its great idea had not succeeded, and 
it was too thin and stiff to move. But 
when we last heard of Pussy she was 
alive and well, lapping up milk. 

HIDDEN TREASURE 
Two Ships in the Bed of the 
Rhone 

Two. treasure ships lie in the bed of 
the Rhone,. covered from‘sight by the 
green waters which flow ceaselessly 
from the glaciers of the Alps to the 
Mediterranean. 

Both were overtaken by disaster 
when carrying objects of beauty away 
from historic Arles. Eight pillars of 
porphyry were in one of them, with 
ancient marble tombstones and beautiful 
bas-reliefs which once decorated the 
entrance to a church. Catherine do 
Medici tiad ordered their removal to 
adorn some other places, but she never 
had the enjoyment of them, for they 
sank to the bottom of the Rhone in 
r546 and are there to this day. 

Its companion in the mud is laden 
also with treasures from Roman times 
in. Arles, coveted by Napoleon and 
commandeered on the pretence that the 
people' of Arles were giving them no 
care. They arc certainly caring for 
them now, for there is a proposal to 
raise them from the mud and set them 
up again where all may be able to sec 
and enjoy them. See World Map 

A NEW RIP VAN WINKLE 

A Suffolk land-worker has had an ex¬ 
traordinary experience. Ho has grown 
11 years older in a day! 

He is Mr Joseph Howell of Bulcliamp, 
and he thought he would celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday by a visit to his 
birthplace. Perhaps some jealous person 
had suggested that he was not really 
ninety, and was a good deal too spry 
to be a genuine oldest inhabitant. So 
Mr Howell looked the matter up, and 
was astonished to discover that lie was 
not 90 but 101. 

Rip Van Winkle hacl the same sort 
of shock when he returned to his birth¬ 
place. It is pleasant to know that Mr 
Howell stood up to it as stoutly as Rip, 
and has just celebrated his hundred and 
second birthday. 

A FLAG THAT ELIES NO 
MORE 

A flag that waved a hundred years 
has come down from Shoolbrcd’s in 
Tottenham Court Road, and a great old 
name passes away. . 

Old James Slioolbred founded the 
business in 1817 and saw it grow under 
his hands, or those of his family, to the 
biggest shop of its kind in the Empire. 
It was grown up before Harrod’s was 
born and now Harrod’s has absorbed it. 

The flag is to be preserved, and all 
who knew Shoolbrcd’s and its people will 
hope that in the move the men and women 
who served there will be as profitably 
absorbed in the new shop as hr the old. 


The Doctors Who 
Forgot Themselves 

Gallant Men Both 

Dy Our Hungary Correspondent 

A few days ago two young Budapest 
doctors gave a shining example of 
courage and gallant allegiance to duty. 

Called out by telephone to render 
first-aid to a man run over by a tram 
they were on tlieir way in an ambulance' 
to the scene of the disaster when their 
own car, colliding with another, was 
badly smashed, both men were flung 
out and severely hurt, but this did not 
deter them from continuing their ap¬ 
pointed way in a second ambulance 
hastily summoned for them. 

Arrived on the scene of action they 
did with admirable skill and precision 
all that could be done for the wounded 
man, and kept up their strength till 
on the return journey, when, tlieir 
services were no longer required. They 
were taken to a hospital, where tlieir 
injuries.were found to be much more 
serious than anyone could have sup¬ 
posed from their behaviour. We are 
glad to know that, though their condi¬ 
tion was precarious for some days, they 
arc now both 011 the road to recovery. 

FIRST BLIND MEN OF 
THE WAR 
A Pathetic Scene 

There was a pathetic scone in France 
the other day at the funeral of Dr 
Racine, the blind man who was killed 
in the street in spite of the fact that 
lie carried his white stick. 

In the funeral procession were the two 
first Frenchmen to be blinded in the Great 
War, wounded in the Battle of the Marne 
in the first ivcck of September, 1914 . 

“ I am not rich,” wrote a mail in 
Belleville, enclosing five francs for the 
widow and children of Dr Racine. “ I 
am only a poor blind bruslimaker. 
But, being the father of a family,' T 
cannot forget that each of us in this 
life is at the mercy of fate.” 

Dr Racine was struck by a car in the 
street carrying the white cane which 
has been adopted as the badge of the 
blind in the Paris streets. The fact that 
the stick did not save him has brought 
forth the proposal that the white canes 
of the blind should be given official 
recognition in the traffic code of the 
French capital. 

Readers of the C.N. will be glad to 
hear that donations received from 
sympathetic people, like the poor blind 
bruslimaker of Belleville, have ■ been 
sufficient to provide a scholarship for 
Dr Racine’s little girl at a boarding- 
school in the Forest of Vincennes. 

AUNT SALLY IN THE GARDENS 

John Major, aschoolboy of 14,has just 
won the five-guinea prize offered by the 
Association of Architects and Surveyors 
for the best design for a petrol station! 

If John Major had his way a chain of 
garden stations would stretch along our 
highways, and Aunt Sally Pumps would 
be hidden by a wall which would bo a' 
background for flower-beds. The pumps 
would be approached by a circular drive, 
and it would be easy as well as pleasant 
to get petrol. Such a place might be 
as attractive as an old coaching inn. 

THE LA ]T OF THE COACHES 

■\Vc have lost another link, perhaps' 
the last, with the old coaching days. 

Mr Richard Hamilton, who has died 
at Bath aged 84, was once a coach 
driver, and his father was the last 
owner of stage coaches driven between 
Bath and Wells. 

No railway platform, no aerodrome, 
could hold half the excitement of an 
inn yard when a stage coach was setting 
forth, and no other way of travelling 
has given such delightful subjects to the 
artist and the novelist 


THE TURK IN 
SEARCH OF A NAME 
A Million Mehmeds 
IRELAND’S THOUSANDS OF KILS 

It is over a year since the people of 
Turkey were informed that they must 
all find surnames. We were told that 
a law was being drafted to make the 
change compulsory, and apparently it is 
still being drafted 1 

Now the census is at hand, in Turkey 
as here, and once more the Government 
Bill is insisting that Mehmed, meaning 
“ May he be glorified,” and Abdullah, 
signifying “ the servant of Allah,” shall 
take a surname. 

At present the confusion is over¬ 
whelming. If a Mehmed picks a pocket 
there are a million men of the same name 
in Turkey to suspect. 

But to invent a surname is a task for 
which the Turk has neither imagination 
nor inclination. We may see that from 
a glance at a large-scale map of Turkey ; 
in a single march the traveller comes 
again and again upon such place-names 
as Yeni-Keui (new village), Eski-hissar 
(old castle), Domuz-dcre (pig valley), 
and Karadagli (black mountain). 

Kings and Places ■, 

Name-finding is not an easy .mailer. 
Our old kings used to content themselves 
with a single name, with a second title 
from some personal peculiarity such as 
Lackland, Strongbow, Unready, Crouch- 
back, or the place of birth—Gaunt, 
Lancaster, York, 

Wc call our kings from 1154 to r4S5 ■ 
the Plantagcncts, but the surname was 
not adopted till the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century, when it was taken by 
Richard the Third to express superiority 
over the House of York. Until then a 
king’s sons were often described simply 
as. Monsieur John, Monsieur Thomas, 
or whatever the case might be. 

Place-names always taxed the in¬ 
genuity of our ancestors. Newton Tor 
new town appears 120 times on our 
English map, Burton 66 times, Norton 
57 times, Sutton 77 times, and Weston 
36 times. We have nothing to compare 
with the 2700 Irish names beginning 
with Kil, which means a church or a 
monastic coll, the second part of the 
name commemorating the saint after 
whom the placfe takes its title. 

MOST PEOPLE ARE 
HONEST 

Five Mean Ones and Their 
Pennies 

The lowest depth of meanness is said 
to be to rob a blind man of a penny, but 
it seems there are always some people 
ready to take a penny from a railway 
when it is not looking. 

Five of them recently appeared at a 
police-court because they had availed 
themselves of the opportunities the auto¬ 
matic ticket-delivering machines offei 
for cheating. 

It is so easy. Passengers, because they 
can now take tickets from the machine 
instead of from a ticket clerk, pass 
through the barriers at busy hours 
without having their tickets examined. 
If they have a season, or a return to 
Piccadilly or Charing Cross, they can 
pass through the barrier at the previous 
station .of Trafalgar Square, and escape 
payment of the penny fare to the next 
station! Somc'of them have done so.. 

But the C.N. is glad to learn that they 
are in a very mean minority. The Rail¬ 
way Company, which installed the auto¬ 
matic machines for’tlie convenience, of 
Londoners in a hurry at the hurry hours, - 
says as much. 

It has made an example and .given ,a 
warning, but it believes that most of tlie 
millions it carries are honest,, jMfd it 
intends to carry on as before. Let. us 
hope its confidence will be rewarded. 
If most people were not honest business 
would be impossible. '. 1 
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AIR MAIL HALF-WAY 
DOWN AFRICA 
Flying Letters From Croydon 

Seven days after a letter lias left 
Croydon by the air mails it will reach 
Mwanza, half-way down Africa. 

Mwanza is the half-way house of 
the airway between Cairo and the Cape. 
The complete service has not yet been 
established. But it will be in existence' 
before the Capc-to-Cairo railway, which 
was first thought of before there were 
aeroplanes. 

At present there is to be a weekly 
service to Mwanza, which is the collect¬ 
ing and receiving office for Nairobi in 
Uganda and East Africa generally. 
The distance is 2670 miles. When the 
whole service is in working order the 
aeroplane journey from Croydon to the 
Capc_ will be 5750 miles. 

The last section has been surveyed. 
Aerodromes and wireless stations are 
being set up. Passengers will follow 
the mails, and by 1932 journeys which 
forty years ago occupied Stanley and his 
carriers the better part of a year will 
be accomplished in a fortnight. 

CHICKEN IS SERVED 

In the Chicago pantomime Al Capone 
the gangster and Big Bill Thompson 
still perform their famous duct for the 
edification of the citizens. 

Al Capone, besides supplying liquor 
at a price, supplies soup to his poor 
admirers. When the election for the 
mayoralty was on he promised that if 
Big Bill were elected chicken stew should• 
be served. 

Chicken it was. The police patrolled 
the streets with machine guns and tear 
gas bombs to prevent a riot, but nothing 
worse happened than the election of 
Mr Thompson. 

So Chicago will continue to stew in 
its own chicken broth. 


ONE IN 15 

Carried on the Taxpayer’s Back 

The number of our people registered 
as unemployed is now over 2,600,000. 

These are those who have registered as 
unemployed at the various Government 
Employment Exchanges; but how far 
is the figure inclusive ? 

There arc undoubtedly many quite 
capable of work who arc not registered 
at the Exchanges. 

There arc those in receipt of poor 
relief from the local authorities. In 
England, Wales, and Scotland these 
number roundly a million, but we must 
not regard these as an addition to the 
registered unemployed total of 2,600,000. 
Many of the Poor Law Authorities will 
not grant relief to a person capable of 
work if lie refuses to register at an 
Exchange. No doubt, however, there 
is a certain number of persons receiving 
poor relief, and also casual workers, 
wdio are not registered as unemployed. 
Inquiry seems to show that the number 
is not large enough to be a serious 
addition to the number registered ; 
it may mean another 100,000 or so. 
There arc also unemployed in the 
middle classes. 

It is, however, a very serious considera¬ 
tion that there should 'be about a 
million people obtaining poor relief in 
addition to the 2,600,000 who draw 
unemployment benefit. 

If means that one person in fifteen is 
now being publicly supported. 

FIGURES FROM RUSSIA 

A hundred million tins of fruit and 
vegetables a year are to be produced at 
Ivharson in the Northern Caucasus. 

Nearly 30 million bricks a year arc 
to be turned out by a silicate factory 
in one Russian town and about 28 
millions in another town. A Russian 
factory has begun to manufacture 
micrometers not hitherto made in 
Russia, and expects to produce 10,000 
in its third year. 


1000 B.C. 

1931 A.D, Could Do No Better 

Lord Moynihan, who is one of the 
world’s greatest surgeons, is just the 
man to praise a ' predecessor, though 
the predecessor’s surgery was performed 
in the year 1000 n.c. 

In the College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, is a fractured forearm of 
some African patient which was set by 
a Nubian surgeon some 3000 years ago. 
It tells its tale readily to Lord Moynihan’s 
perceptive eye. The fracture had not 
healed before the patient died, but it 
had been beautifully set and held in 
place by splints little different from those 
in use today. 

Lord Moynihan declared that today 
surgery would have no better method 
than the Nubian doctor’s. It is a 
generous tribute. 

THE MURDER STILL 
GOES ON 

This is a thing which cannot bo said 
too often. 

In 1922. the Plumage Prohibition Act 
was passed to stop the ruthless killing 
of such beautiful birds as the bird of 
paradise, sunbird, grebe, and snowy 
egret, yet this jewelled plumage is still 
seen in our shop windows, and the 
murder still goes on. 

In a London shop could be seen quite 
recently the feathers of such birds, 
together with those of the bower bird, 
kingfisher, flamingo, and others. When 
challenged the shops reply that they arc 
old stock dating from before the passing 
of the Act..The feathers are smuggled into 
the country, and only when the smuggler 
is caught does a conviction follow. 

But surely women have grown beyond 
the primitive desire to decorate them¬ 
selves with the plucked feathers of these 
glorious fellow-creatures ; and surely we 
have some respect for a humane law 
which isbroken everyday before ourcyes. 


THE TRAM TICKETS 
A Word From Glasgow 

We have received this note from a member 
of a business firm in Glasgow. 

Yes, Glasgow tramcars and motor- 
buses have boxes to hold disused tickets 
and so avoid litter. It is said that the 
sale of these in one year when paper 
was very expensive brought into the 
city’s coffers ^500. 

The orderly people of Glasgow are 
learning rapidly to use these boxes, and 
they would use them more willingly if 
they were more easily reached. 

Some day, when the very busy manager 
has time, he will take a tramridc in 
one of his own trams, and will sit where 
he can see that three out of every five 
tickets aimed at the box fall on to the 
floor or the street because of an awkward 
turn of the wrist that is needed. 

He will then no doubt make a 
simpler pattern of box that the tidy 
hand can reach more easily, and the 
litter of tickets will really stop. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
WORK 

What Japan Thinks of It 

An . Englishwoman who has been 
devoting her life to promoting the high 
ideals of Christianity in Japan has so 
impressed the rulers of that country 
that the Emperor lias awarded her one 
of the nation’s highest distinctions. 

The English missionary is Miss 
Tristram, who went to Japan 42 years 
ago, when Christianity had but a few 
thousand adherents there and the lot 
of a missionary was hard. Today she 
is principal of the Poole Girls’ School 
at Osaka. 

The authorities of that city so deeply 
appreciated the influence of Miss Tris¬ 
tram that they petitioned for the be¬ 
stowal of the Ran] 11 Hosho Medal on her, 
and the Governor received it from the 
Emperor and has handed it to her. It is 
believed that no other Englishwoman 
has received this medal. 
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War Still With Us 

HTiie evil that men do lives after 
them, says Shakespeare, and 
the saying is only too true of the 
evil done by the war. 

We look around us anywhere 
and see a world full of trouble. 
Every nation, large and small, 
is feeling the. pinch, front the 
United States, where long lines 
of men stand in bread queues 
waiting 'for charity, to little 
Burma. Every continent, every 
country, every colony, is hard 
put to it to pay its way. 

It would not be true to say 
that the whole of this cloud of 
trouble is due to the war, but it is 
perfectly true that no small part 
of it can be traced to that cause. 

The world is suffering from a 
money crisis, not from a lack of 
knowledge how to produce wealth, 
but from a breakdown in the 
monetary exchanges. In that 
breakdown the War Debts have 
played a great part. 

In Europe Germany is con¬ 
demned to pay enormous sums 
in.war reparations, and their pay¬ 
ment, entailing unbalanced ex¬ 
ports of goods, dislocates Euro¬ 
pean exchanges. In Europe, also, 
a number of nations have, to pay 
enormous sums to repay.money 
borrowed for the war and to pay 
interest on their debts. These, 
also, unlike ordinary exchanges 
of goods, help to upset finance. 

■ Finally, we and other Euro¬ 
pean nations have to pay great 
sums to the United States. These 
payments amount to a terrible 
financial embarrassment. The 
case would be worse still if 
Britain had not limited her de¬ 
mands on her war debtors to a 
total sum not greater than we 
have to pay to America. 

All these war burdens 'arc 
oppressing the economic life of 
the world. More than twelve 
years after the end of the war 
the world staggers under its 
burdens. It is high time the 
nations came together and by 
mutual agreement cancelled the 
debts which injure both those 
who pay and those who receive. 

The fall in prices accentuates 
the evil because the debtor nations 
have to produce more goods to 
pay’ off each unit of debt. Or¬ 
dinary trade is frustrated and im¬ 
poverished by.all this. 

For let us consider the matter 
of the ordinary ! trade between 
nations. It consists of the ex¬ 
change of goods for mutual ad¬ 
vantage. In the production of 
these goods the people of each 
nation benefit, A working for B 
and B working for A. The War 
Debts have upset this normal 
exchange of things by compelling 
certain nations to pour out goods 
upon the world without exchange. 
So Germany pours out coal with¬ 
out exchange, and is thus actually 
compelled to put British coal¬ 
miners out of work. 

It is the way of madness. 


A Ticket for 10,000 Miles 

We were mentioning the other day 
our slowness in adopting good 
ideas. It is at least 20 years since 
we wrote urging our railways to issue 
tickets for, say, ten thousand miles. 
Now it is being done, yet few people 
know of it. . 

The companies issue to traders 
books of vouchers covering any ten 
thousand miles you please at reduced 
fares. They arc restricted to traders 
whose rail traffic comes to not less than 
£300 a year. The books cost £50 
third-class and £80 first-class, which 
means a saving of 4s in the £ over 
ordinary fares. 

The vouchers are not restricted to 
one person, as season tickets are ; any 
member of the firm’s staff who is 
travelling on business can use them. 

The idea is an excellent one, and 
has so far proved a great success. 

,® 

Kinema Fires 

P kinema panic caused by fire from 
a dangerous inflammable film 
was averted by the presence of mind 
of a young man in the audience. 

How much better if it had been 
averted by a presence of mind before¬ 
hand substituting a safety film for a 
dangerous one 1 

© 

The Optimist 

Margaret thinks (and it’s half the 

■ battle) 

That all the world is Margaret’s rattle, 
And every possible thing she takes 
In two small hands and hopefully 
shakes,- 

Expecting ever a silver chime, 

Ignoring failure with calm sublime, 

For all her toys have a little bell, 

So why not gaiters and books as well ? 

O, Peg, continue as you’ve begun 
(This cheerful person is only one), 
Don’t look for trouble, for bruise or 
sting, 

Expect the best out of everything, 
And life shall seem not a field of battle 
But merry and safe as a baby’s rattle. 

, Country Girl 

.. © 

It Passes On 

'J’herk is kindness everywhere. It 
spreads like a mustard seed. 

One or two streets away a newspaper 
is begging our .pardon for having to 
annoy us by rebuilding, and half a 
world away an item is sent to us from 
Sydney with this printed note : 

The attached is submitted with the hope 
that it may contain the germ of an idea of 
value to you or your interests. 

■ No acknowledgment of this small courtesy is 
needed. 

So kindness passes on until its 
spirit fills the heart of every man. 

© 

Toiling Upward 

The heights by great men reached 
and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Longfellow 


Prunella 

From a Correspondent 

Mere is another story of our friend 
Prunella, aged nearly five. 

“ jyjuMMY, the children in Auntie’s 
village arc so grubby. Why 
don’t they wash their faces ? ” 

" Perhaps they have not a nice 
bathroom like yours. Prunella.’’ 

“ But they have basins to wash in ? ” 
Mother was silent, casting about 
for an answer, when the clear voice 
beside her came to the rescue, kindly, 
anxiously', with Perhaps they just 
haven’t noticed the basins. 

If Prunella docs not make a great 
diplomat when she grows up in a 
world' of women ambassadors wo shall 
be surprised. 

Tip-Cat 

nrnouw.n knocks at everyone’s .door, 
declares an essayist. And some¬ 
times comes through the letter-box. 

□ 

Children, say's a teacher, should find 
things out for themselves. They' 
can’t if they arc kept in. 

0 

Loudon cooks are attending special 
evening classes. Taking courses. 

E 

pRKsn hairdressing fashions for women 
arc always coming in. Because 
women arc always 
going out. 

0 

The best leather 
gives, weave told. 
The worst gives'out. 
B 

\ former Lord 
Mayor had a 
milk round. lie now 
moves in . higher 
circles. 

□ 

Leisure, says a 
novelist, is only' 
tolerable in small 
doses. Yet wo like 
to take our time, 
s 

Al man of fitly, says 
a lady, is a boy' 
today'. Ought to have a coming-of-agc 
party. 

0 

Tun best way to spend money is to 
save it, says' a speaker. ' A ■, real 
spendthrift. 

0 

yjosr of 11s might turn to any' task 
with equal success. We arc all 
capable of good turns. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Juv. L .C.C. hopes to save a million 
and a half pounds on London’s 
rates this year. 

jyjifAV. G. Player has given £20,000 
for a new wing for Nottingham 
Hospital. 

■yiiE Southern Railway has increased 
its passengers by r fifty millions 
in five years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Fear can kill a man c? destroy a 

Kllli 0.1. 


Kerch Si, WJI 
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Peter Pan’s Birthday Cake 

riK leaves of Nature’s cookery 7 
book 

Hold many' a good receipt; 

And when she baked one morn in 
March 

To watch her was a treat. 

Tim: flowers of all the land she 
took. 

Each fragrant thing that grew 
Was scattered in the chocolate 
earth 

And mixed with honey-dew. 

[Tacii little bird gave of her 
eggs; ' 

The cows gave milk to make, 
With richest gold of buttercups, 
The grandest Birthday' Cake. 

Then Mother Nature cried, 
“ Dear Sun, 

Please shine the best you can 
To heat my oven—for this cake 
Is made for Peter Pan.’’ 

just before the great day 
came 

She thought it would be nice 
To have a little fall of snow 
And crown her cake with ice. 

Today the y'outh of all the 
world 

Is glad for Peter’s sake. 

Nobody grows too old to share 
Ilis glorious Birthday Cake. 

JnJobody grows too old to dance, 
To work and laugh, and sing. 
Nobody is too old in March . . . 
Here’s joy to Peter’s Spring ! 

Estelle Houghton 

© 

The Wrong Way With 
Savings Certificates 

\Y/T: were calling attention the other 
day to one of the few tilings the 
Post Office does barfly—the shabby 
way in which it issues 500 Savings 
Certificates. 

Our attention has been called to 
another tiling that must seem wrong 
to everybody. A C.N. reader, having 
promised to buy 30 certificates lot 
somebody', ordered them through his 
bank, whereupon the friend for whom 
they wore, bought received a note 
from the Post Office acknowledging 
the purchase of 25 certificates. 

It seems that the Post Office has n 
printed form acknowledging certifi¬ 
cates in batches of 10, 25, 50, and 100 
and it is not convenient to acknow¬ 
ledge anything between these, units. 

Wc can only say' that there is not 
business firm in this country which 
would not make it convenient tr. 
avoid ' notifying the. purchase , of 2~ 
things when the purchase had been 30. 
© 

The Prayer ol Sir Thomas Browne 

The night is come, like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
Let not my. sins, black as the night, 

• Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The Sun makes not the day, but-Tliee. 
Thou Whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep ; 

Guard me gainst those watchful toes. 
Whose eyes are open while mine close, 
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FOUR DUCKS ON THE RAILS 


FROM THE PLAYROOMS 
OF LONG AGO 

HOW THE OLD TOYS 
CAME TOGETHER 

The Little Duke’s Rocking Horse 
and the Conqueror’s Scarf 

CHILDREN’S TREASURES FOR 
SAVING CHILDREN 

Many people who had half a crown 
and an hour to spare were spending 
them very happily at Lady Ancaslcr’s 
house in Rutland Gate a few weeks ago. 
in the company of children’s treasures 
of the past and for the sake of the 
Save the Children Fund. 

One visitor did not care how ninny 
others were walking round exclaiming 
about baby shoes and bonnets worn by 
kings and queens (the chief attractions 
of the exhibition), for the room seemed 
to be filled with the ghosts of children 
who were not so famous, whose laughter 
and tears clung 1 ike faded scent to the 
things they had loved and used. 

What Brothers and Sisters Know 

It; was indeed an unusual and histories 
exhibition. We are not likely to see 
another such in our generation. You 
would not have thought; how unchanging 
little children are until you'saw these 
arrays of their treasures, treasures which 
told how then, as now, they loved the 
same kind of toys, wore them to bits, 
and wanted nothing that was unfamiliar. 
As brothers and sisters know, they want 
a story told always in the same way. 

" You did not say it like that yester¬ 
day,” says Miss Five Years Old ; ” please, 
begin-again and tell it properly.” 

Perhaps that was why there were no 
mirsablo*dolls except 0116 in the exhi¬ 
bition ; they had been nursed to shreds. 
There were some very interesting dolls 
dressed by great ladies, but- the most 
lovable was one that would have stood 
generations of nursing. It was a wooden 
and very shiny black Dinah, undressed, 
uncouth, with only one eye left, and 
that a boot-button stuck on a little 
white disc. This was the much-loved 
" child ” of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

The Duke’s Rocking Horse 

But if children do not change the 
centuries are changing their treasures 
for us. The most gallant thing in the 
exhibition was " The Little Duke’s 
Rocking Horse,” made for the fourth 
■Duke of Dorset in 1790, and ridden hard 
ever since. " This is the first time it has 
left Knole,” said the touching inscrip¬ 
tion. It is a most beautiful horse, made 
by a man who must have been happy 
malting it. But in an exhibition of toys 
a hundred years hciico the Little Duke's 
Rocking Horse will seem almost as 
ancient as 1 that most ancient of all 
tilings shown, the scarf belonging to 
■William the Conqueror. For, instead 
of rocking horses, small brothers are 
given toy motor-cars, cycles, aeroplanes; 
and many kinds of queer tilings, covered 
with fur, with queer names, that to an 
old-fashioned reader of the C.N. seem 
heathenish, will have taken the place 
of Harriet’s child Dinah. So that in 
this exhibition yqu could easily see the 
generations ticking away, marking time. 

Laughter of Long Ago 

It was good to stand by the rocking 
horse and hear in the world of the 
spirit the laughter of long-dead children, 
.mounting him, singing .How Many Miles 
to Bab’juOn ? And it was nice to hear 
the doll’s tea service jingling in little 
hands, and sec the , maps and pictures 
and stories growing uhder the work of 
ancient pencils. But .you might hear 
many sighs and children sobbing as 
you stood by that. wonderful table of 
horn boeiks and the cases of samplers. 

The 'best tiling you could think of 
was thaD’childrcn today are incredibly 
happier than they were in the Good 
Old Days, which were really bad old 
days. The samplers were very beautiful 


'Thus is a true story of Quick, Quack, 
Queen, and Quenchte, four ducks be- 
longingto an,Australian boy called John. 

One day Queen, who was always the 
leader, waddled on .to the railway line 
where the Trans-Continental expresses 
race on their 3000-milc journey, and 
as usual Quick, Quack, and Qucncliie 
followed their leader. 

On most days they would have been 
quite safe at that time, but that day the 
Melbourne express was late and had not 
passed. Down the track waddled the 
ducks, unconscious of their peril. 

“ Come back ! Come back ! ” shouted 
the boy John, who saw the train racing 
toward them. 

“ Quack ! Quack ! ” said the ducks, 
enjoying their Walk. 


Continued from the previous column 
and made one’s heart ache. There was one 
in particular in which flowers and birds 
were delicately embroidered round a 
verse, all done in finest cross-stitch. It 
was (lone by Jane Randal, aged nine, in 
the year 1785. Boor little Jane, straining 
her. eyes on this work, and the birds 
singing so. in the garden I She had to 
know about forty kinds of stitches for 
her embroideries. 

All sorts of reminders of children’s 
happiness were set about the room. 
There was 011c in particular which this 
visitor smiled upon, and that was the 
Waterman pen .with which the Editor 
of tiie C.N. edited the C.E. The writer 
could not help thinking how different 
the world would have been for the little 


Then the awful thing happened ; with 
a roar the train rushed over his beloved 
ducks, and John turned away in horror. 
When all was quiet again he crept, pale 
and shaking, to the railway track. Four 
pathetic white bodies lay in the perma¬ 
nent way, and John wept for them. 

But suddenly Queen stirred, shook 
out her feathers, and waddled away, 
rather dazed, but alive. Soon Quick 
followed, safe but looking somewhat 
aged. Then Quack struggled to her 
feet and limped behind them. Qucncliie 
too, was alive, but could not walk, so 
John picked lier up and carried her 
home to recover. 

And that is the story of Quick, Quack, 
Queen, and Qucncliie, and very lucky 
they arc to have lived to tell it, .7 


Janes and their brothers if they had 
been able to have the pictures aiid 
stories of the C.E. to look at and to read. 

It was on behalf of other children, wc 
must remember,, that tlic Little Duke’s 
Rocking Horse bad been allowed to 
leave Knole for tlic first time. Tlio 
exhibition was got together with great 
trouble and patience and kindness by 
Mrs Stanley Roc to help the Fairfield 
House Open-Air School at Broadstairs, 
which exists for delicate children from 
London schools. Any C.N. reader who, 
having missed the exhibition,’ lias a 
little silver penny and a kind thought 
to spare may send them to the Secretary 
of the Save tlic Children Lund at 26, 
Gordon Street, W'.C. 1. The C.N. warmly 
commends the cause. 


POOR BRAVE THINGS 

BIRDS THAT DIED 
FOR MEN 

War Heroes Shedding No 
Blood But Their Own 

A NEW MONUMENT 

Brussels has unveiled a memorial (o 
the 30,000 pigeons killed in. the war, 
and tlio Sniitlisqnian Institution in 
Washington has just found a corner for 
the remains of " President Wilson,” a 
pigeon of the American Army. 

At the Belgian uiiveiling a thousand 
pigeons were released and circled round 
the'monumcnt, which is a silhouette of a 
girl with a pigeon ready for flight on her 
extended right hand. 

Those are humane thoughts, worthy of 
the kindlier spirit slowly coming to the 
world, for these gallant winged mes¬ 
sengers were often the innocent victims 
of a strife in which they had no part. 
Many a tiny winged and feathered ally 
was shot down, many wore as lost to 
sight as the Unknown Soldier, 

Some have already their memorials or 
their remembrance among tlio soldiers 
they served. Within a sparrow’s flight 
of the Cenotaph in Whitehall a pigeon is 
carefully preserved in a glass case of the 
Royal United Service Institution. It 
has no name, but is numbered 2709. 

Faithful Unto Death 

I n the Mcnin Road action of October 3. 
1917, this bird was despatched from tlie- 
front lino to the Headquarters of the 
Division. A bullet broke one of its legs 
as it flew, drove the container carrying 
the message into its body, and passed 
out through its neck. 

Ilf spite of its wounds, and though it; 
was out in the wet all night, the pigeon 
struggled homo to its loft. Its message 
was delivered. TI1011 it died. 

That story reminds 011c of the (ale told 
by tlio poet of the boy who brought 
through fire and smoke a message to 
Napoleon. The Emperor, seeing him 
bloodstained and pale, said " You’re, 
wounded I ” and the boy proudly replied 
" Nay, Sire; I’m dead," as I10 passed on, 

The Pigeon of Verdun 

- There was {mother pigeon .which 
survived the war and lived to wear a 
silver ring which was tlio equivalent of 
tlic French Military Medal, ft helped to 
save Verdun, and in that fortress town 
is a.tablet to its memory. 

This pigeon, Number 183, was men¬ 
tioned in despatches. 

They recorded that three times during 
tlio Battle of Venlun it carried important 
messages under heavy fire, Its last one 
was from Major Raynal defending Fort: 
Vaux. The message read : -. a 

Wc are holding out, but wc are nice ling 
a very dangerous gas and smoke attack. 
It is urgent to relieve us. This is m\> last 
pigeon. 

A Hero of the Argonne 

Number 183 lived fill two years ago in 
honoured old age, but not many were so 
fortunate. The “ President Wilson ” 
pigeon just honoured.in Washington was 
a hero of the Argoimc. In flic closing 
days of Hie war he wiTs liberated with a 
message at Grand Pru. He arrived at his 
destination in less'than half an hour, 
but besides the message he carried tlio 
messenger of death, a bullet in his breast. 

King George bred carrier-pigeons for 
service in the war. One of them (Rupert) 
carried 403 messages, including the 
crowning mercy of the fall of Messines 
Ridge and the evacuation of Lille by the 
Germans. Fifty of the King’s pigeon 
messengers received special mention. 

All of them should be remembered. 
The only blood they shed was tlicir own. 


NO WAR CELEBRATIONS 
A French village, Mantcs-la-Jobie, has 
decided to have no celebrations of war 
in any shape or form. A Congrega¬ 
tional Church in North Wales has made 
the same decision. 


Grooming the White Horse 



Men at work on the White Horse 


Workmen have beeii busy lately on the White Horse cut out of tho turf on the downs 
at Westbury in Wiltshire. Tho edges have been repaired and grass that had overgrown 
the chalk has been removed. The second picture gives an idea of the great size of this 
interesting and historic landmark. 
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A WISE MAN OF 
OUR TIME 

VISCOUNT D’ABERNON 

One of the Great Peacemakers 
. of Europe 

HIS WORK AFTER THE WAR 

Unless men make a noise in the 
world by talking, as in politics, or arc 
talked about because they catch public 
attention by writing books, they are 
often not generally'known to the citizens 
they serve,'hoWeyer -great their credit 
may be. 

Frequently men have to die before 
they arc discovered by their countrymen 
as. wieklers of great influence. Then 
the few who know their work tell the 
rest, in obituary notices, and tens of 
thousands say to themselves “ I never 
heard of him.” 

Work Behind the Scenes 

It is so with diplomats—the men 
who represent their country in foreign 
lands, keeping their own Government in 
confidential touch with the Government 
ot the land to which they.are sent-. All 
(lieir work is done behind ,the scenes. 
It cannot be shouted -front the house-' 
'tops, or, which is the same thing, be 
paraded in the newspapers. But when 
well done it is very great work, enabling 
t he rulers of nations to understand each 
other; and the man who can do it must 
he a man endowed with fine qualities, a 
great man. 

As an instance Viscount D’Abcrnou, 
who served our country as British Am¬ 
bassador at Berlin from 1920 to 192G, 
may be mentioned, and ought to bo 
mentioned while ho is still in our midst. 
Never was any nation in a more critical 
state than Germany during the years that 
followed the Great War. - 

What Germany Has Done 

Her whole life—-political, commercial, 
social—had do bo reorganised. She was 
! shattered, impoverished, as well as 
well-nigh friendless. 

. But. it was of the utmost importance 
Ftp the rest of the world that so great a 
nation should not be further racked by 
revolution and confusion. It was as 
necessary to .Europe as to. Germany that 
she should stand again firm on her feet, 
law-abiding,- recovered, respected. And 
that she has done, in spite of almost 
insuperable difficulties. 

.. Through the most serious of those 
years of Germany’s recovery Viscount 
. D’Abcrnon, was Great Britain’s .repre¬ 
sentative, in closest touch with Ger¬ 
many’s rulers, and since Bis return he 
has written a most vivid account of how 
she grappled with her difficulties. 

A Trusted Adviser 

Every reader of his three fascina¬ 
ting volumes can realise what was the 
part lie' played as a; friendly adviser, 
bringing wide 'exprjpicpco 1 and ’impartial 
judgment from, the-'world outside’ Ger¬ 
many tq assist, her. tie was obviously 
trusted and constantly consulted. His’ 
countrymen may brilproud of the way in 
which lie kept a far-Sighted; statesman¬ 
ship steadily in’ view; as lie', won the 
' friendship of a succession of . German 
rulers who were moulding the national 
policy. There arc people who arc always 
cynically distrustful of diplomacy. They 
quote the bitter saying, that a diplomat 
is a man sent to lie abroad for his coun¬ 
try. But here was one who was fell to be 
steadily working for the common good 
of Europe by helping to build up a Ger¬ 
many worthy of the world’s respect. 

Viscount D’Abcrnon had had a life’s 
training for such a task. In his youth 
.ho. had a varied experience of politics 
in the ever-restless Balkan States, where 
a shrewd judgment of human character 
is essential. He was a financial expert. 
Before lie was thirty ho had been, as 


IN THE PATH OF THE 
COMET 

Friend or Otherwise ? • 

An old comet, not seen for 18 years, 
is expected to revisit the glimpses of 
the Sun and Earth this spring, and wc 
hope wc may call it an old friend. 

But there is always a great uncer¬ 
tainty about returning comets. In 
England hardly more than one has been 
visible to the naked eye this century, 
though in the last there were several 
which blazed like torches in the sky. 
The expected visitant may not be seen 
except in great telescopes. It may return 
with magnified brightness, or it may 
not return at all. 

The last contingency happened to at 
least one famous periodical comet, -that 
known as -Biela's though it was dis¬ 
covered by Pons. Biela’s comet, first 
seen in 1805, had become two comets 
when it returned in 1846, and then burst 
up altogether, converting itself into 
meteors. 

Unjustified Terror 

Before that it had terrified the world 
lest on its return in 1832 it should crash 
into the globe. This terror was unjusti¬ 
fied, because there seems little reason 
to suppose that even if a comet were to 
charge into the Earth it could do much 
harm, and the.chances that it might do 
so arc negligible. . 

Even if a comet approached very near 
the Earth it would sheer off, and wc 
should receive only the sweepings of its 
tail, wliich wo should scarcely notice. 
There is no certain record that any 
comet lias ever approached within many 
millions of miles of the Earth. 

But of late a new idea about comets 
has been given some currency. A comet 
usually consists of a head, or nucleus, 
and a tail. The tail is a gas so thin that 
it is less dense then the residual gas left 
in the electrified vacuum tubes which 
glow so brightly in some of our shop 
signs, and many astronomers say that 
most comets could be packed in a good- 
sized portmanteau. 

Theory of the Comet’s Head 

Another view put forward is that 
though the tail may be insubstantial the 
nucleus, or head, may be massive. It is 
suggested that the head may break off 
and form a large meteorite. 

A huge meteorite, or meteoric stone, 
fell in a Siberian forest in 1908, devas¬ 
tating an area round about of some 30 
to 40 miles. . An American astronomer 
has suggested that this stone came from 
the head of another comet which Pons 
discovered in 1819 and which ought to 
come back to sight every five or six 
years but is not always seen. 

If such a block of meteoric stone had 
fallen in Fleet Street there would never 
have been a C.N., because London would 
have been wiped out. 

It only remains to say that this view 
of the nature of the comet’s head has not 
yet been accepted by most astronomers, 
and accidents of the kind could only 
occur at rare intervals of thousands of 
years,’ even if the possibility of them 
were accepted. 

Continued from the previous column 
Sir Edgar Vincent, engaged in' inter¬ 
national affairs on the financial side, 
being Financial Adviser to the Egyptian 
Government, and, - later, the Governor 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank. During 
these troublous years in Germany finance 
was . of vital importance, and lie could 
discuss.its complexities with authority. 
An accomplished linguist, a man of the 
world, an expert in art,: and a master of 
literary expression, he has the widest 
culture and an impressive personality. 

There can be no doubt that such a 
man, placed at one of the most vitally 
important centres of political - activity 
during the critical years of recovery after 
the war, was a key-man with ail influence 
tar greater than "that wielded by almost 
any of the men whoso names are known 
to every newspaper reader. 


THE GIRL GUIDES 
SHOW THE WAY 

Will the Scouts Come 
Into Line? 

G,H.Q. OPPORTUNITY 

Passing by the King’s Palace late at 
night wc have been delighted to see the 
bright windows of the new Headquarters 
of the Girl Guides. 

It is good to see this fine new place, 
with its dignified front facing the King’s 
gardens, bright with the light of the 
Electric Age, bright with the hope of the 
Girl Guide Age. 

Now that the Guides have finished 
their building may not a friend who loves 
both Scouts and Guides urge upon the 
Scouts that it is up to them to let their 
light shine before men not less proudly 
than the light of the Guides ? There arc 
more Guides than Scouts in this country, 
arid the Scouts ought to put an end to 
that distinction. They should put an end 
to another contrast too—a contrast. be¬ 
tween the front of their own offices and 
the front of the new Guide offices. The 
two stand side by side; but, whereas the 
front of the Guide Headquarters is. most 
excellently done and.is a fine advertise-, 
meat for the movement, the front of the 
Scout Headquarters is insignificant arid, 
ils doorway is lost among shops. 1 

A Very Simple Plan 

A friend of the Scouts who passes by ' 
these offices every day suggests a very 
simple plan by which the two Head-, 
quarters could stand worthily side by 
side. It the two shops between the 
Guides door and the Scouts door ex- 
changecl places with the two Scout shpps 
next to them, which would be quite 
easy, the two Headquarters would stand. 
proudly together and present an im¬ 
pressive front worthy of this great 
brotherhood and sisterhood. 

It has always been a drawback to both 
movements that their- offices have not 
been equal to their fame, and they have 
badly needed an impressive central office. 
Now that the Guides have shown the 
way it is for the Scouts to come into line. 


CHARLADY SPEAKS 

.From a Country Correspondent 

Wc used to laugh at the earnest- 
looking lady with the green spectacles 
who went from village to village 
addressing meetings for women ‘‘ to 
educate them in the use of the vote,” 
because, somehow’ or other, she looked 
as if she had stepped out of a caricature, 
and we felt that her speeches would be 
all about facts and a little unnecessary. 

, But wc arc not going to. laugh at her 
again, for this morning we had a 
conversation with our charwoman. The 
talk turned on a mutual acquaintance 
who had been married at a register office. 

“ It's real unwise of her," said 
Charlady, shaking her head. “ It’ll 
hold only for seven years.” Then, on 
seeing our surprised look, she added 
firmly : ” Yes, a register office marriage 
is only good, for seven years.” 

So spoke., one of the voters of this 
country, and' nothing short of a visit 
from the lady with the green spectacles 
will'shake her belief.' 


TWO LITTLE PIGS GO TO 
MARKET 

. Mrs Dibel, of Wisconsin, decided to 
sell her two little pigs, so she packed 
them into the rear scat of her car and 
drove off to market.' . ■ . 

In the nursery rhyme it is the last 
little pig which cries all the way home ; 
but these little pigs going to market 
cried all the way there,- and made such a 
noise that at last Mrs Dibel looked 
round to see what was the. matter. 

The matter was that they had 
noticed the car was on lire. Just in 
time, too, for firemen were able to put 
out the flames and the little pigs 
continued their drive to market. 


LIFE LIKE A STORY 
BOOK 

THE CHANGE THAT CAME 
OVER A MAN 

A Queer Chapter in the Life 
of a Troublesome Politician 

STRANGE MIND OF THE EAST 

The East is still much like a story book, 
as wc are reminded by. the news that 
India has lost one of her famous sons. 

He was a political leader, and perhaps 
somewhat of a problem to the Govern¬ 
ment, but we are not here concerned 
with his political creed. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was a Brahmin 
from the State of Kashmir, one of the 
most beautitnl spots in India. The caste 
of priests to which ho belonged is a very 
proud one and has no social dealings 
with others. It is a very clever caste ; 
most of its men have spread throughout 
India, and even today hold important 
administrative positions under , the 
Government and the Native Princes. 

. Breaking With the Past 

Pandit Motilal Nellru, however, turned 
his attention to the Bar, and. came to 
London to study. He gave up his 
caste prejudices and ate and drank what 
came his way, breaking from all the 
restrictions of Iris ancestors. He learned 
the English way of. living, and used to 
order his clothes from one of the most 
expensive tailors in London. 

On Iris return to India lie had suits 
sent out each month, for he would hot 
wear a suit of clothes more than lialf-a- 
dozen times. He was fastidious in his 
tastes, and each week sent his laundry 
to be washed in Paris. His house, was a 
palace, beautifully decorated and fur¬ 
nished by the leading, firms of London 
and Paris. Almost every night ;lie would 
have English and Indian guests to a 
great dinner, magnificently served. 

The Sudden Return 

At last this fashionable man came 
under the influence of that, other ex¬ 
traordinary Indian, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who spent a couple of days, with him 
wearing just a loin cloth, bare-lcgged arid 
bare-bodied. 

Within 48 hours of this meeting Nehru 
gave up Iris luxurious house and fur¬ 
niture and began to wear rough'home- 
spun Indian clothes with sandals.on his 
feet. His life became a-simple one and 
that of an ascetic. , Henceforth lie was 
looked, upon‘as a real leader. For in the 
East it is the men of simple life and high 
thinking, possessing nothing in the 
world, who are looked up to as great 
and worthy of respect. 


BOBS OF WELLINGTON 

A good New Zealand friend, of the C.N. in 
Wellington sends us a photograph of himself 
and his dog Bobs, both with pipes, though 
we rejoice to know that the dog’s pipe is 
filled with chocolate. With the photograph 
comes this little note from Bobs of Wellington. 

Mr Editor; I notice you are prone 
to dog stories, which are much more 
reliable than fish stories, so I enclose 
a portrait of me andnny master . Though 
usually a modest canine, I must tell 
you what education has done for me. 

As you sec, it has taught me to smoke, 
but only chocolate ; not the nasty stuff 
my master .burns. But I do more 
useful things than that. I fetch him 
his paper and tell him when the postman 
has come. I take away his boots and 
bring., him his slippers. I always lay 
my newspaper cloth j before crunching 
my bone. Being a banker’s' churn, I 
have learned to count up to three, for 
which I claim a reward. Dozens of 
times small human fry' make me die 
for my country, but I prefer living for 
my King. ' ” ' 

So you see dogs can be more than 
ordinary low-class street dogif if, like 
me, they are properly educated. From 
what I sec of them the same can be said 
of small boys and girls, Bobs, Wellington 
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Horses at school - Bank of England doors • Tank as scrap iron 




High Above the Thames—The work of completing London’s Rabbits Take a Ride—On a farm at Worle, near Weston-auper- 

Coupty Hall has begun. This man is tightening-up the bolts Mare, rabbits of almost every kind are reared. Here are 

on one of the big cranes, . some of them in a wheelbarrow. 



The British Museum’s Tank—Space being required at the 
British Museum, the War Tank there has been broken up as 
scrap Iron, one more ugly thing gone from London. 



Ski-ing in Surrey—A fall of snow transformed Box Hill, the famous Surrey beauty spot, 
into a winter sports resort, as shown here. 


School for Horses—The splendid horses of the London mounted police are trained for their 
duties at Imber Court. These two are learning to walk up and down steps. 



Votes for Japanese Women ?•—Women in Japan are demand : ng votes, and some of them are 
, helping tho ; r cause by distributing leaflets in the streets. 


The New Lady of Threadneedle Street—These beautiful bronze doors of the Bank of Englard 
have been revealed to the public by the removal of hoardings. 
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OLD FLEET STREET'S 
MOVING PICTURES 


The Peasant and 
His trees 


The dummy funnels 

What About Them? 


The Wise Man and 
the Deer 


In the Days of Queen Anne 

THE WHEELS THAT WENT 
ROUND 

Queen Anno- luicl been reigning eight 
years, and the Duke of Marlborough 
having just won the Battle of Mal- 
plaquet an inn in Fleet Street was 
named after him. ; Vj 

Far' more • astonishing than that, .at 
this same inn 221 years ago were shown 
moving pictures. . 

They were not the moving pictures 
wc know today. They.were, in fact, 
drawn by hand—-the advertisement of 
them declares that it was by the best 
hand -—and they were made to move. 

Children were taken to sec them, but 
wc may-be sure their ciders went too. 
They saw " Several stately ships sailing 
out of the Port of London or Bristol.” 
Can you not sec the ships a-moving and 
the mimic waves going up and down ? 
We suspect tire movement was like some 
of those old penny-in-the-slot toys which 
are placed on some seaside piers. But 
better was to follow. 

“ All in Lovely Motion " 

There was a coach drawn by four 
horses, going over a bridge info lire.town, 
'and " a cart with an old woman in it, 
drawn by two horses,. the wheels moving ! 

There was a gentleman carried in a 
chair (of Sedan) saluting tire company ; 
there was a windmill with its sails turn¬ 
ing round and round; and swans were 
swimming below, dipping their heads in 
the water ! 

There was " a man digging with a pick¬ 
axe,” and all, young Sirs .and Misses, in 
lovely motion, with, abundance of other 
movements and figures, such as gentle¬ 
men on horseback, shepherds and cattle 
and milkmaids, and many more which it 
would be too tedious to mention.” 

But all, the advertisement declares, 
will wonderfully please the spectator. 
We are sure it did, for it pleases us, and 
gives us also a moving picture of that 
far-off time and the simple things which 
gave pleasure to young and old. 

The world went very well then, but 
we hope it moves better now. 

PIGTAILS 

A C.N. reader was once talking to a 
Chinese who wore a little silk skull cap, 
and in a burst of confidence removed it 
and let down from the top of his head a 
thin pigtail of black hair which reached 
almost to the ground, 

" You arc proud of that? 11 asked the 
• Englishman.' 

“ Welly, ploud," said the Chinese. 

That and his.cliop-sticks, his joss, and 
liis opium pipe were his dearest links 
with his Fatherland. 

Today, it is a criminal offence to wear 
a pigtail. strong is feeling on the 
subject that the Chinese Ambassador 
in Vienna has been asked to proceed 
against certain Chinese performers who 
wear the pigtail and use it on the stage, 
The Ambassador’s Government at homo 
has informed him that-the wearing of 
pigtails is regarded, as a profanation of 
the race, and must be prohibited. 

This is indeed a change from age-old 
custom. For centuries no Chinese man- 
considered it proper or patriotic to forgo 
the privilege of the pigtail, yet the whole 
nation was in reality honouring a badge 
of servitude;. The pigtail was imposed 
by China centuries ago as a sign of 
conquest by the victorious Mancliu 
Djmasty; but its meaning was for¬ 
gotten and the pigtail became a dignity, 
not a symbol of servitude. 

The new spirit in China realises the 
significance. of the pigtail and * has 
ordered every member of the race to be 
cropped. The change is as startling as 
the prohibition of the fez and the aboli¬ 
tion of the veil for woriten in Turkey. 


Where the Rent Was 
Never Raised 

In the little French village of Bormcs- 
les-Mimosas an old man has died leaving 
a fortune of £8000. 

lie Was an old peasant who lived so 
frugally on potatoes and haricot beans 
that lie died of starvation. Yet he was 
the richest landlord in the district. He 
owned lands and houses which iie let 
at very low prices, never raising the 
rent, but insisting on the tenants paying 
at sunrise on the day the money was due. 

He had one of the finest and best-kept 
gardens in the country, with an avenue 
of contury-old trees that were his only 
care, his pride and his love. 

Now lie has passed away, and his 
neighbours arc left mourning the loss of 
their kind though eccentric landlord. 

THE ADDRESS ON THE 
ENVELOPE 

What a dull thing the addressing of. a 
letter is, today ! 

Somebody is publishing some of the 
letters of Thomas Knyvett, a Cavalier 
imprisoned during the" Civil War. He 
wrote often to his wife, and his letters 
bore such addresses as “ To his trusty, 
fidcly, cordially beloved wife Mis 
Katherine Knyvett, these.” He spoke 
of her as his faithful friend, or his deere 
wife, and could ring the changes almost 
endlessly. He would have thought it 
cold and dull merely,,to write “Mrs 
Thomas Knyvett, Ashwellthorpe.” 

But then his letters went into the 
wallet of . some t rusty servant, who 
probably could not read, and ours go 
into the postman’s bag. 

THE BUSY WOMEN 

A C.N. reader was delighted the other 
day, on entering an old church in 
Surrey, to behold the members of the 
local Women’s Institute vigorously 
removing the hassocks and cushions 
that wanted freshening up and mending. 
It was a* task cheerfully self-imposccl, 
and it set the C.N. reader wondering if 
it is to women that we must turn for the 
beautifying of England; and if it, is 
they who must deal with those ugly 
petrol pumps and posters and other, 
uglinesses at Baldock, at Matlock, at 
Woolmer Green, at Wyboston, at 
Slough, and at so many other places. 

THE SCOUTS MARCHING ON 

There were well over a hm.idred 
thousand new Scouts last year, and 
the total number is now 30,000 beyond 
the two millions. 

The number in the British Empire is 
three-quarters of a million, an increase 
of about 1200 a week for last year. 

The increase in numbers was very 
satisfactory in India, where about 
25,000 joined. 

IT IS A KIND WORLD 

A Paris postal official was not long ago 
disposing of wrongly-addressed letters 
which had failed to reach their destina¬ 
tion when he came across one from a 
sick man who had written to a friend 
asking help. 

He showed the letter to his office 
companions and asked each to con¬ 
tribute something, with the result that 
the small sum needed by the sick man 
was soon subscribed and forwarded. 


THE GOLD BAGS 

The. extraordinary way in' which 
France has been increasing her gold 
reserves is shown by these figures : 


1913 .. 144 millions 
1927 •• 150 millions 
192s .. 260 millions 


1929 .. 325 millions 

1930 .. 400 millions 

1931 •• 430 millions 


France, like America, is thus holding 
credit out of the world’s use, a very 
serious thing for the world at large. 


\Ve have many times noted the 
oddity of the obsolete funnels on our 
ocean liners. 

Even when the big ships ran 011 steam, 
it is said, dummy funnels were sonic, 
times added to impress the passengers, 
although wc doubt whether Father 
Neptune was entirely deceived. The 
last absurdity, however, seems to be 
reached when a motor-ship, using no 
steam, is furnished with a row of 
enormous funnels to impress the world 
and io carry the marks of the company 
owning them. 

Surely the dummy funnel is a sad 
mistake. Why should wc not have a 
long, swift vessel innocent of any pre¬ 
tence that it uses the steam which 
astonished our forefathers ? 

THE CONJURERS OF JOHN 
KIRK HOUSE 

Conjurers arc plentiful at Christmas¬ 
time, but wc know a place where good 
conjurers go during the rest of the year. 

John Kirk House, London, is their 
address, and these arc some of their 
doings during the past year : 

They .have had 100,000 guests at 
winter treats ; given 62,473 garments 
and 2843 boots to poor children ; pro¬ 
vided 45,841 lovely days in the country 
for 45,841 town children ; found 30,167 
toys for children to play with ; given 
10,729 poor and crippled children a 
fortnight’s holiday ; treated 9138 crip-' 
pics and made them better ; supplied 
551 expensive surgical appliances to 
them, with joo special carriages and 
b.ith-chairs on loan. 

• These figures are taken from .the 
report ot the Shaftesbury Society for 
1930, and surely no rabbits out of a 
hat, no gold watches from the air, have 
caused more surprise and pleasure than 
they have given to poor, and crippled 
children, l’or at John Kirk House 
they conjure happiness out of misery, 
and they do it all the time. 

500 UNIVERSITIES 

• Sir Michael Sadler has been giving 
the Leeds Luncheon Club some sur¬ 
prising figures about universities. 

There arc at least 500 universities in 
the world today, whereas there were 
only 77 in thirteenth-century Europe. 

Tn America one out of every 125 of 
the population attend a university, in 
Germany one ont of 650, in France one 
out of 700, in England one out of 1000. 

But it seems that England need not 
envy America. The intellectual founda¬ 
tions of a university, says Sir Michael 
Sadler, .are laid in the primary and 
secondary schools. It would seem that 
the nation with, the best primary schools 
is likely to have the most vigorous 
intellectual life. 

THE GREAT THIRST IN SYRIA 

There is a great thirst everywhere for 
education, and the Government is not 
yet aide to open many schools ; hence 
many places are without any kind of 
school at all. 

The graduates of our orphanages are 
teaching in primary schools in different 
parts of the country, and several of them 
have been enterprising enough to open 
schools in lonely out-of-the-way places 
on their own account. 

From the Head of the Quaker 
. Orphanages in Syria 

A FALL TOO GREAT TO LAST 

There has been an astonishing fall 
in the amount of money earned in the 
factories of America in the course of the 
last two years. 

For every ;/Too earned in the factories 
of New York State in the middle of 1929 
only ^73 was earned last December. 

•This fall is too heavy to last; and there 
arc said to bo glimmers of better trade 
on the horizon. The sooner things im¬ 
prove in America the better for all. 


How They Cleared the 
Snow 

A delightful story comes from a little 
mountain village called Bylde Sactcrsdal 
in Norway. 

Heavy snow had fallen, and drifts 
blocked the roads leading from the village 
to the outer world. The villagers thought 
nothing about it. If any people were 
used to snow they were. They got out 
their snowplough, harnessed the horses, 
and went off to open the roads. 

But when they got to the huge drifts 
they found it impossible for the horses 
to get on at all. The masses of snow in 
the road were heavier than had been 
seen for many a long year. The snow¬ 
plough was .useless. 

The villagers were perplexed. For 
their roads&'to bo impassable meant 
serious trouble. 

An old man who had seen many snows 
said : “ There is only one power on 
Earth that will clear away that drift, 
the reindeer.”- 

At first it seemed like a joke. For 
reindeer to succeed where 'horses and 
snowplough had failed 1 The village wise 


Their Dole 

or most of our Unemployed-what 
is' called the Dole is honest in¬ 
surance money, but it may rightly be 
called -the Dole in three cases which 
have come before the Royal Commis¬ 
sion now sitting. 

Number One ;worked 12 days in 
Jour weeks for over £13. 

Number Two worked 12 days in 
four weeks Jor'o'ver £20. 

, Number Three 1corked 12 days in 
Jour weeks Jor over £40. 

As each man was Idle three days a 
week each man drew the Dole. 


man had his way, A company of herds¬ 
men went up the mountain slope 'where 
about 900 tame reindeer lived, and drove 
them down the passes into the roads, 
The reindeer were not afraid of snow¬ 
drifts, and they were accustomed to 
being driven in a herd. 

On they went., the fathers of the 
ilock leading, plunging hoofs and horns 
into the glittering powdery snowdrifts 
that lay upon the village roads. From 
one drift they marched to ■another, and 
back. They were like that toy army 
in the rhyme : 

The brave old Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men, 

He marched them up to the top of the hill, 
And lie inarched them down again. 

It was a great sight for even the 
villagers of Bylde Sactcrsdal, who were 
so used to snow and to reindeer. And 
they found their wise old man was right. 
The 900 reindeer opened the roads, and 
before they had finished tlicir unusual 
march they had trampled the snow so 
hard that the ordinary traffic of the 
mountain could go over it. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST 
DRUGS 

Belter Ideas in Egypt 

No traveller in Egypt today dan fail 
to realise the great fight that country 'is 
making against drugs. 

By posters, plays, and films the people 
are being taught the difference between 
health, and happiness and the degrada¬ 
tion brought by drugs. That the lesson 
is being slowly learned is shown by the 
fact that in Egypt it is no longer con¬ 
sidered fine and dashing to take‘drugs; 
to call a man a “ drug sniffer,” which 
was once a sort of compliment, is now 
a contemptuous insult. 
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A FLEETING WORLD 
IN THE WESTERN SKY 

PLANET THAT IS SEEN IN 
THE SUNSET GLOW 

The Best Time To Begin the 
Search For Mercury 

VARIATIONS IN THE LIGHT OF 
' EROS EXPLAINED 

fly the C.N. Astronomer 

During the next two or three weeks 
it may be possible to get a peep at the 
planet Mercury, for this fleeting world 
is now in the western sky and on each 
successive evening will get into a 
better position for observation. 

It is always something of an achieve¬ 
ment to get a glimpse of Mercury, 
because lie never appears very far 
from the Sun and is not readily seen 
amid the sunset glow, particularly if 
there is much haze about. 

Thirty Million Miles Away 

As Mercury is now only about 
30,000,000 miles from the Sun, instead of 
43,000,000 miles as when he is at his 
farthest, he is not quite so well placed 
for finding because he will not set so 
long after the Sun sets. 

Toward the end of March and during 
the first fortnight in April will afford 
the best opportunity for seeing Mercury, 
for then he will he setting at his latest. 
This will be at about 8 o’clock, or an 
hour and a half after the Sun, at the end 
of March; and at 8.30, or just over two 
hours after the Sun sots, on April 12, 
when Mercury will appear at his 
farthest from him. 

Between the above dates the host time 
to begin the search will be at from 
three-quarters to nil hour after sunset; 
then tlic planet may be found a little 
to the right of duo West and between 
15 and. 20 times the Moon’s apparent 
width above the horizon. The nearer 
to April 12 the higher 'will he the 
altitude of Mercury from the horizon 
at the time stated. 

' Following the Path of the Sun 

In the course of the . hour, or less, 
during which it will be possible to 
perceive Mercury with the naked eye 
the planet will sink down to the horizon, 
following the oblique path of the Sun 
which preceded it. 

A good method for finding approxi¬ 
mately the location of Mercury is to 
note exactly the position of the Sun 
at a certain time, say on any clear even¬ 
ing near the end of March ; this time 
should be between half an hour and an 
hour before the Sun sets. Then about 
an hour and a half afterwards Mercury 
will be near the place, where the Sun 
was an hour and a half before. 

If looked for near April 12 Mercury 
will then he in a, position near to where 
the Sun was two hours before—the time 
interval having increased from an hour 
and a half 1 to two hours between the 
above dates. 

Discoveries About Eros 

The most interesting of the recent 
discoveries concerning the little world 
of Bros, that recently came within 
about ]6 million miles of the Barth, 
is flic explanation of the remarkable 
variation, every 5 hours and 16 minutes, 
in the light of Bros. 

This lias been visually revealed to 
Mr van den Bos and Mr Finsen of the 
- Johannesburg Observatory, who have 
found that Bros is elongated. This 
lias been confirmed, according to reports 
from Washington, which arc to the effect 
that Bros has a length of 29 miles but 
a. diameter of only 8 miles, so that it 
resembles an elongated oval. 

The conjectured cause for the light 
variation of Bros was, therefore, practi¬ 
cally cqr.rcct, for as . this little world 
rotated , Jf would alternately present 
first a long side and then a short side 
to terrestrial observers who, without the 
most powerful telescopes, could not see 
its'shape. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 

Friends Round the World 

Number of Members—24,312 

The Children’s League of Nations, 
during the fifteen months of its existence, 
has been able to put members in this 
country in touch with hoys and girls 
in many parts of the world. 

Many valuable international friend¬ 
ships are being formed in this way, as 
some of our letters show. We have had 
a particularly interesting one from Janet 
Woodsido of Barrhead, Renfrewshire, 
who, in renewing her subscription, says : 
" I would also like to take the oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking you for obtaining 
a foreign correspondent f6r me. To 
write to my friend in Holland, whom I 
have never met, is a source' of delight 
and pleasure to me as well as to many 
others of the C.L.N. Gre (that is her 
name) and I are already firm friends, 
telling each other of our lives, our 
countries, and asking each other ques¬ 
tions about our different customs. 

I would advise all members to apply at 
once to you for a correspondent.” 

It is one of the surest ways of building 
up peace, and we shall be glad to piit 
any C.L.N. member in touch with 
members in other lands. We are slowly 
and surely becoming a big chain of 
friendship round the world. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l 

No letters should he 
sent to the C.N. office. The C.L.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should ho sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year,, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
A Saint of Our Time—page 1 

KALGOORLIE’S GOLDEN 
EAGLE 

The Boy and the Nugget 

Young Australia is flocking to Kal- 
uoorlic attracted by reports of gold on 
flic surface of a new alluvial field which 
has received a resounding advertisement 
by a boy’s discovery of a nugget weighing 
1135 ounces. 

James Larcombe, who is only 17, had 
been rummaging on a claim which some¬ 
one else had given up when lie came on. 
(his enormous lump of ore, which, from 
its fancied resemblance to a bird with 
outspread wings, has been named the 
Golden Kagle. 

Kalgoorlie has been long known as one 
of the chief of Western Australia’s many 
goldfields, but its early promise had 
faded of late years. It was revived by 
the reports of new finds and the chance 
of easy fortunes. 

The C.N. lias seen a letter from a 
London boy who has just left Perth, in 
Western Australia, to try his fortune at 
Kalgoorlie, but lie says he would never 
have done so had not work been so hard 
to find elsewhere. Labour on the land 
in Australia has been very much reduced 
because flic farmers cannot sell their 
wheat, and business is at a standstill in 
the towns. 

Tlic Golden Eagle of Kalgoorlie will 
surely tempt many to go in search of 
another bird of the same colour, but the 
sensible workers of Australia will rather 
seek fortune elsewhere. 


C.N. LIFELIKE PICTURES 

. With every copy o[ this week’s C.N. 
is given another sheet of Lifelike 
Pictures to bo viewed through the 
Magic Spectacles given with the C.N. 
for February 28. 

This is the fourth set, and from many 
letters we have received from delighted 
readers it is obvious that this scientific 
novelty lias proved very popular. 


THE UNTOUCHABLE 
AT THE WELL 

A VICEROY OF GOODWILL 

Bringing Friendliness Into the 
Hearts of Men 

LORD IRWIN’S PART 

Lord Irwin, who is trying so hard 
to bring peace to India before lie leaves 
the Viceroyalty, has,won a.great place 
in Indian hearts by his interest in the 
very poorest and most unfortunate 
people in the world, the Untouchables. 

Once lie went to a village and, seeing 
a number of small huts with thatched 
roofs in the shape of a cone, asked the 
Headman of the village who lived there 
why the huts were , placed apart from 
the lest. 

The Headman, a liigh-caste Hindu, 
replied that by the ancient social laws 
the scavengers who lived there were 
not allowed huts in the village, and 
when they swept the streets the villagers 
must go into their houses, for tlic very 
shadow of the Untouchables would 
defile the liigh-caste people. 

Practical Sympathy 

The Viceroy was silent for a few 
moments, and then asked: "Where 
do they get their drinking-water ? " 
He was told that the Untouchables 
were not allowed to draw water from 
the village well, as that would pollute 
the well, so they bad to go to a tank of 
stagnant water in which the cattle 
bathed and rubbish and refuse were 
thrown. The tank was dirty and bred 
germs of disease; but "the life of an 
Untouchable was hot worth much.” 

Lord Irwin then talked to the Head¬ 
man, pointing out to him that tire 
Untouchables were human beings with 
feelings and a soul, and had a right 
to clean water, like everyone, else,. If 
they could not draw water from the 
well which was already there they must 
have one of their own. The Viceroy 
gave orders for a well to be dug, and 
offered to pay the cost of it himself. 

It is hard work to get the world fight, 
to bring friendliness and love into the 
hearts of men ; but this practical sym¬ 
pathy has bad a great effect upon some 
of the people, not only in that village 
but wherever tlic story has been told. 

OLD TREES OF THE 
YOUNG EARTH 

Over three continents some of the 
most ancient inhabitants of the world 
must he stirring uneasily in their graves. 

No dinosaur is safe. 

In the Gobi Desert ol Asia Dr Roy 
Chapman Andrews has been unearthing 
the fearful monster’s eggs by the dozen, 
and has lately added to his collection 
of triccratops and sabre-toothed tigers 
a huge group of extinct turtles which 
died together 10 million years ago. In 
Tanganyika the largest extinct reptile 
that ever was lias been carried to the 
coast. From Wyoming in North America 
the old reptiles which crossed there from 
Asia by the land bridge of prehistoric 
days are being taken by the wagon-load 
to find a new home in the Universities 
of California and Chicago. 

. Now a new graveyard of the past lias 
been unearthed nearly in the Arctic 
Circle. It is in North-West Canada 
on the Athabasca River of Alberta, 
where tlic Canadian Government en¬ 
gineers looking for bitumen and tar 
deposits discovered a forest, the trees 
of which flourished 20 million years ago. 
One tree was of the kind that now 
grows only in Asia, another like nothing 
that now grows on the globe. 

Among these trees the giant dino¬ 
saurs browsed, reaching up with their 
long necks to crop the succulent leaves. 
No trace of their jaws is left, but among 
the trunks , arc left the traces of the 
tree’s tinier enemies, the beetles and 
the boring insects which lived among 
them—when the world was voung. 
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is 

good! 


J-J0W thoroughly every child 
enjoys “ Ovaltine ” ! Not 
a drop of its delicious goodness is 
ever wasted. Glowing checks and 
boundless energy testify to the 
possession of glorious good health. 

Children need so much nourish¬ 
ment during their active growing 
years. They need more than ordi¬ 
nary food supplies. They use up 
energy in spendthrift fashion—and 
every ounce of energy is derived 
from ‘nourishment. They are 
growing, physically and mentally, 
and nourishment is essential for 
healthy growth. This, too,, is the 
season when infectious illnesses are 
most prevalent, and nourishment 
builds up the powers of resistance 
to infection. 

That is why Ovaltine ” is so 
good for them. This delicious 
food-drink supplies, in a concen 
trated, correctly balanced arid 
easily digested form, all the nour¬ 
ishing food elements extracted 
from malt, milk and eggs— 
Nature’s foods which are richest 
in nourishment. , 

All children loye the delightful 
“ Ovaltine ” flavour. Let them 
enjoy it every day—for breakfast, 
after school and before going to 
bed. Note how fickle appetites 
vanish and how strength and 
energy take the place of weakness 

OV/JLTTOE' 

^ TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in’ Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/3, 21- and 3/9 per tin. 

r .C99 
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Children enjoy 

THUS 

« 

safe, 
pleasant way to 
glowing, energetic 
Health . ♦ 

Fecn-a-mint safely anil speedily 
removes licadaclics, feverish colds, 
dullness, and the many other • little 
illnesses so common to children. 
Feen-a-mint is so pleasant to take that 
all children love it. And because, its 
action is so utterly natural, it is the 
safest way to keep little systems in 
perfect tunc. Feen-a-mint causes no 
pains, no after-effects: and it is non- 
habit-forming. Keep a packet by you— 
always. Buy Feen-a mint today ! A 
1/3 box lasts for weeks. 

Feei£a-mint 

The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all Chemists, 1/3 a box; 
or post free from the manufacturers, 

w FREE SAMPLE—obtainable by sending 
-y your name and address on a post card to 

FEEN * A • MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED 
14 Bush House, London, W.C.2 



M 
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“ YY/HOever thought cleaning teeth 
vv could be so nice " is what all 
boys and girls say when they try 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder. “ Now 
perhaps you won’t need telling so 
much to brush them night and 
morning,” says Mother. But 
Ca! vert’s is much more than nice, 
would say thousands who have been 
keeping their teeth sound and white 
for 20, 30, and even 40 years with 
this old and tried dentifrice. 

Calverts 

^ CARBOLIC!! 

Tooth Powder 

Sold everywhere in tins 6d., i/- & 1/6. 

tu K aa Dainty Samples oj Calvert’s Tooth 
iv-u Powder\ Toilet Soap and Shampoo 
oJXITiplCS Soap tree in return for 3 d. in 
Fncri? stamps {to cover post and packing). 
Nitt F. C, Calvert & Co % , Ltd , 
{Dept. C.N.), Manchester, 


♦$» *** **• «$♦ ****** *** 

THIS NEW BOOK FREE. 

To anyone who collects stamps, or . 
to anyone who would like to Uqow 
more about the hobby, we will 
send [reo our nevv illustrated book 

Stamp Collecting—Tho World’s Hobby.” 

Please write for it, and if you 
have not bad them, ask also for 
our free album and stamp lists. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


When answering advertisements 
please mention The Children’s 
Newspaper. 


r X%SXS%SSXXXSSSSX%XXX%XXXXXp 
Ocsus said;- 


“SHOW 


PENNY” 



An oxact facsimile in metal 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

Scholars and others giving or collecting 
75 pennies fop our 7Gth Thanksgiving 
Fund will receive one of these model coins. 
Teachers and Helpers obtaining six collectors 
will receive a copy also of one of flic 
“30 PIECES OF SILVER." 

Send postcard for particulars. 

BIBLE LANDS MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY, 
70v, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 



Patron : Her Majesty the Queen. 
President : Il.Ii.H. the Duke oj 
York, K.G. 
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EXTRA COTS 

for children under five 
are being provided at 
the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children. 

YoungPeople! 

Help to save young lives 
by sending a donation to 
the Secretary. 


The 


Queen’s Hospital for Children 


Hackney Road, London, E.2. 


FOR LITTLE ONE 

There was a crooked man 

Who walked a crooked mile. 

He found a crooked sixpence . 

Upon a crooked stile. 

He bought a crooked cat, 

Who caught a crooked mouse; 

And they all lived together 

In a crooked little house. 

Buttercups and Daisies 

Buttercups and daisies, 

Oh, the pretty flowers ; 
Coming, ere the springtime, 

To tell of sunny hours 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up everywhere. 

Mary Howitt 

A Proverb 

F wishes lucre horses beggars 
would ride. 

Alexander’s Horse 
Alexander had a portrait painted 
which showed him riding on 
liis favourite horse. When the picture 
was finished Alexander visited the 
studio, but found fault with the 
painting as being not lifelike, and he 
particularly complained of the horse, 

The artist suggested that the animal 
itself should be brought in, and this 
was agreed to. 

When the horse saw the painting it 
neighed at the animal in the picture 
as though it were a real one. 

Sir,” said the artist, “ your horse 
appears to he a much better judge of 
painting than you are ! ” 

A Verse From Coleridge 

w prayetli best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

A Saying of Jesus 

Jl : a man love Me he will keep 
My -words. 

A Fable From Aesop 

BELLING THE CAT 

CJomr mice lived in a house where 
there was a fierce cat. 

Even in the dark night they could 
not stir from their holes without being 
pounced upon, and it was difficult for 
them to get anything to eat. 

One day they all met together to 
find a way of escape. 

“ I,will tell you what to do,” said a 
young mouse. " It is quite easy. Tie 
a bell round the cat’s neck. As the cat 
walks the bell will ring, and we shall 
know where lie is.” 

At this speech the mice squeaked 
for joy, until an old mouse asked: 
But who will bell the cat ? 

None of the mice dared do this. 

Somethings are easier said than done. 

The Wisdom of Solomon 

J-Jappy is the ■ man that findeth. 

■wisdom and the man that 
getleth understanding. 

A Little Prayer 

Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank, you, God, for everything. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN £ 

Worth Only 15 Shillings 

SERIOUS MATTER FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

It was recorded in the newspapers the 
the other day that the Australian £ had 
fallen to a value of a little more than 
15s. That sounded bad, and it was bad. 
Let us sec what it meant. 

When we wish to pay an account in a 
place abroad wc do so by purchasing the 
currency of that country. Thus if we 
wish to pay a French bill wc buy.fra.ncs ; 
if it is a payment to Germany wc buy 
marks. So with our own Dominions. 
If we wish to pay money to a Canadian 
we buy Canadian dollars, and if wc wish 
to pay an Australian we buy Australian 
pounds.. 

The reverse of this is also true. If a 
Frenchman wishes to pay an English¬ 
man he buys English pounds. An 
Australian wishing to pay an Englishman 
buys English pounds. 

The Exchange System 

When the citizen of one country buys 
the currency of another country to make 
a payment the price of the currency 
varies with the demand for it and with 
the price of goods in the two countries. 
As the prices of Australia’s produce have 
fallen heavily Australia has, in effect, 
to give more for English pounds ; the 
English pound buys Australian currency 
cheaper. So the Foreign Exchanges and 
equally the Empire Exchanges vary 
upward and downward, sometimes be¬ 
ing against one country and sometimes 
against another. At the present time 
Australia lias to give about ^130 of her 
money to buy ^100 of English money. 
The reverse of this is also true. In 
London we can buy ^130 of Australian 
money for £100 of English money.' 
The exchange, as it is said, is " against 
Australia.” 

We can readily understand what a 
serious thing this is for Australia at the 
moment. She owes large sums of interest 
for money lent to English investors, and 
every such payment at this moment can 
only be made by giving ^130 Australian 
for ^too English. 

THE GREAT IGNORANT 
English in Ye Old Tea Shops 
A GROWING ABSURDITY ON 
COUNTRY SIGNBOARDS 

A plague of nonsense is spreading 
oyer our signboards. It takes the form 
of Yc Old Tea Rooms, Ye Old Fair, 
Yo Old Curiosity Shop, arid so on. 

People speak of Ye this and Yc that, 
loudly believing they are using the 
English of our forefathers, but every 
person who so uses the word confesses 
himself ignorant.' The English language 
never said Yc for The. 

In Old English scholars did not write 
our two letters Th at the beginning of a 
word ; they had a sign which expressed 
the two letters. It resembled the 
modern letter p, with the hook, slightly 
enlarged. Thus the word That would bo 
written Pat. 

Carelessness led certain old scribes to 
write the p sign so that it looked like y, 
arid in course of time the mistake became 
a habit. The p sign disappeared and 
the y sign took its place. 

But y, like the old p, was always 
pronounced th, and never y.' The y 
sign for th continued for most of the 
words beginning with th, but everybody 
knew how to pronounce it, just as we 
know how to pronounce the'sign &, 
which stands for our word and. 

To write Ye for The is as absurd as 
to carry a Saxon battleaxe when wearing 
a silk hat and frock coat. It is one of 
the ridiculous mannerisms of the ridicu¬ 
lous craze for newness, and wherever we 
see it it is a sign of pompous ignorance, 

Face the Danger 

Walk Left on the Pavements 
and Right on the Roads 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS 


© 


Serial Story by • 
Mary Carruthers 


CHAPTER 23 

The End of Their Journey 

prriE brought Barbara into the parlour 
*-* where two ladies in deep mourning 
were.sitting—one stout and determined, the 
other drooping and die-away. 

" What is this tale about a young man 
loomed to die ? ” asked the stout lady. 

" It touches our hearts, for we have 
lately lost a young nephew," the other lady 
whispered. 

" In what way can we help you ? " said 
tiro stout one, coming to the point. 

" Would your ladyships, being English 
and all, speak to General Monk and ask him 
to spare' the life of a young soldier who is 
going to bo hanged on Leith sands to¬ 
morrow,” said Barbara. " The lad got 
entangled' with the mutineers: ho was 
sentenced to death with three others. He 
is in the flower of his youth-” 

“ A fine fellow,” Eppie chimed in. “ He 
plunged into the Forth' to save Barbara 
hero from drowning. She may well plead 
his cause.” 

“ It is long ago since I met George Monk,” 
said Miss Deborah dubiously, "I do not 
know how he would take it if I tried to 
meddle with his dealings with the rank 
and file.” 

Barbara shot a quick glance at the elder 
woman's hard grey eyes, and saw that she 
had failed to move her. 

“ Takes no count of poor folks’ friends,” 
thought she. ” Rank and file,” Barbara 
repeated.' "But Richard comes of gentle 
kin.' He has quarrelled with his family and 
■ is not in his rightful station. The casting 
• of lots has been the ruin of him. He drew 
lots with his cousin for his fortune, and lost 
it, and.now in the Citadel ho had to draw 
lots with the other three prisoners to see 
who was to be the one to die, and it was 
Richard who got the death bullet.” 

She paused, astonished at the sudden 
horrified interest in the fixed gaze of the 
old ladies, and at that moment the door 
swung open and Mr Bolton entered, 
pompous, precise, annoyed at finding 
unusual company in his parlour. 

*’ Ah, Barbara Macrae,” said lie, ” you 
make a bright picture on the sea front or 
the High Street in the exercise of your 
calling, but it is not for you to stand herein 
my parlour, wearying my. guests with your 
chatter.” 

Deborah clutched at his sleeve, stammer¬ 
ing in her urgency. 

” Don't send her away ! What she is 
saying is of the greatest moment to us. 
Girl, what is the name of the young prisoner 
who is going to be hanged on Leith sands 
tomorrow ? ” 

“ They call him Richard Luckless in the 
regiment,” said Barbara, “ but today lie 
told me his true name. It was Vainc, lie 
said, like his life has been." She felt in her 
pocket and brought out tlie emerald band, 
showing it to Mr Bolton. “ Ho gave this 
to me today as a parting gift, and, said it 
was of value. Sir, j'ou arc wise in the ways 
of the world and you have knowledge of the 
General. If I offered this jewel to General 
Monk to buy Richard’s life would he take it, 
think you ? Or would it embitter him more 
against the prisoner ? ” 

" On no account must you offer it,” said 
Mr Bolton. ” George Monk would never take 
a bribe over a matter of military discipline. 
His code for the Army is a second religion 
to him.” 

“ I doubted as much,” said Barbara. 
” I thought I would ask a knowledgeable 
person before I ventured, but now I must 
try another way.” 

“Mr Bolton, wc know "those jewels,” 
gasped Miss 1 'Deborah. “ The youth who is 
to die tomorrow must be no other than our 
long lost nephew, for , whom wo have 
journeyed to Scotland to search.” 

'hVc hoped to find him commanding 
a company,” sighed Miss Drusilla, “but 
now—oh, horrible, to hang on the gallows! 
Oh, Richard I ” She sank back in her chair 
half fainting; but the face of the fisher girl 
lightened. 

” Providence has led me to the right 
house,” said she. “ As you ladies arc his 
kinswomen you must do your best with 
Monk, and I trust you to win the .other 
English ladies to speak for him, for I am 
going to'Touse all the women in Leith to 
make a jVetition to the Governorfor his life.” 

“ Stay "girl 1 ” said the Vainc ladies, as 
Barbara moved to tlic door. 

“ Do not hinder her,-" said Mr Bolton, " she 
may be able to do more for him than wc can.” 

“ That she will," declared Eppie, " a 


masterful quean is Barbara Macrae, with a 
wonderful gift of speech. She can twist all 
the fishwives of Leith round her little 
finger. She will have them round the 
General tomorrow like a night swarm of 
angry bees.” 

Outside, Barbara drew a deep breath. 
So far was good: slic could leave the English 
to the Vaines ; what she had to do next 
was to enlist the ladies of Leith. To whom 
should she .go first ? The name of Logan of 
Iicstalrig was still the oldest in Leith. To 
be sure, the family had dwindled in power 
since tlic time of the last Baron who had 
reigned as a king in the seaport, hut Logan 
was still a name to' conjure with in Leith ; 
and sombre, stately old Miss Catherine, 
living in tlic fine house in Sheriff Brae, was 
tlic great dame suited to Barbara’s need. 
If Catherine Logan gave the lead all the 
other ladies in Leith would follow. Yet 
Barbara paused. There could he no burst¬ 
ing into that house as into the English 
merchant’s. How could she win a hearing 
from Miss Logan in her fishwife's dress ? 
The servants would turn her from tlic door. 

" I must go back home,” said she, " and 
put on my Sabbath clothes. It will take 
a proud porter to push me from tlic door 
then,” she added. 

Barbara found no one at home in tlic 
house at Nowliaven ; Tamsin was out and 
so were the uncles. But when Barbara 
wont to her room, and looked in the cup¬ 
board for her Sunday clothes, they were not 
to bo seen. Nowhere in the house were they 
to bo found. A frantic search in all. the 
rooms revealed the story of their where¬ 
abouts. Tamsin’s own best gown, with a 
great spill of broth down it, lay tossed on 
her bed. She had borrowed Barbara’s grey 
ivincey dress, fine linen cap and bands, 
and gone out to some festival. 

“ She will be at Lucky Johnstone’s 
wedding, and bide hours there," said 
Barbara, wiping her brow. "I cannot 
wait'; there is so much to do and the time 
is so short. I have nothing to my back but 
fislnvi (o’s clothes ; nor have all the other 
neighbour women for a mile around. I 
will have to give up the great madams and 
trust to the poor folk.” 

CHAPTER 24 
Fine Feathers Make Fine Birds 

As Barbara stood at. her wits’ end the 
remembrance of the old chest flashed 
across her mind. 

” There might be clothes of some sort 
inside it,” said she to herself, ” Tamsin 
thought so—she spoke of moth-eaten pld 
duds. She was looking for something that 
I didn’t know of. Never would slic have 
roused up from her sloth and broken her 
finger-nails on the lid for nothing. Tamsin 
is more wise in my affairs than I am. 
Anyway, the chest must have been my 
mother’s ; Uncle Alistair has no right to 
withhold it from me. When I leave tlic house 
it must go with me. Now how to get at it. 
Too well I know where the key is." 

Slic went upstairs and measured the 
strength of the door with her eye. She could 
break it in, but it would take time, and after 
she had left the house the others would know 
what she had been doing. The attic had a 
window in a jutting-out gable. If only slic 
could scramble through it. 

Taking a stout rope., she went up the 
outside stair of the house. She managed to 
fling a loop with a rope round tlic-chimney. 
Knotting the ends together, she climbed up 
the rope hand over hand. Over the stone 
slates, like a cat, slic scrambled; tlic ridge 
tile and the chimney were gained. Slic 
swung the rope round the chimney and 
witli its help slid down the roof and over 
the other side of the house. Her feet 
groped for the window-sill of the attic and 
found it. Stooping, she entered the attic, 
drawing the rope after her. 

There was a flutter of bats in the rafters 
above and a bird flew out of tlic window. 
The attic was empty, except for the carved 
chest; which lay by tlic door ivliere Alistair 
had flung it in liis anger. It was thickly 
covered with dust. Through the grey veil 
the little foxes laughed at her encouragingly 
this time; it seemed to her excited fancy. 
She opened it, Nothing hut silver paper 
beneath;, inside the lid was a? carving, a 
heart on the apex of an altar transfixed 
with three arrows. 

Barbara knew tlic device. " How did 
that conic to he there ? ” slic asked herself. 
She li (ted up the sheets of silver paper. 

In that place of dust and shadows some¬ 
thing shone out strangely. A length of 
lustrous white silk, striped with narrow lines 
Continued on the next psso 


MAMLEY^/ 

.and such a wonderful 

collection as you’ve never seen 
before—gay, colourful, entrancing 
.... and with what surprising 
fillings 1 There’s one containing 
just what you want. 


This delightful “Zoo" Egg contains a 
Polar Bears Den, with three friendly Bruins, 
a lordly Elephant, a Llama , Keepers and 
Visitors. It will give you lots of ICrsr 
fun, and costs only ..... J-iJ'O 

The Egg on the left holds a Gardening 
Outfit, including Watering Can , Flower Pots , 
Baskets, Sieve, Tools and Seeds. The Very 
thing for your own little Garden 
this Summer I Price lwu 

These are Just examples — there are 
many hundreds of Eggs in Stock. Why not 
write for our special Easter list to-day ? 


Come along to Regent Street (get some¬ 
one to bring you or bring them yourself), 
and see our displays of Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Sports Goods, Books—a hundred and one 
delights for boys and girls. Father and 
Mother will know Hamlcys—the House 
of Gifts; their own toys came from there 
many years ago. 
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Mail Ovdcv Dept. (C), 

200-2, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

Branches at: 

High Holborn, Oxford Street, and Croydon. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly for April 

THE BIGGEST EXPERIMENT 
A NATION EVER TRIED 

. it has become established as a certainty that 
* Prohibition in America, through whatever changes 
it may pass before its final victory will never be 
repealed in favour of the old conditions it replaced. 

Prohibition has become a great question for the whole 
civilised world, and it stands as the most • tremendous 
. moral experiment so far attempted by mankind. 

In My Magazine for April, now on. sale everywhere, is told the 
interesting story of this astounding experiment. 

Ask for . 

MY MAGAZINE 


April 


1 One Shilling 


General Wm.Booth, founder 
of the Salvation Army said : 
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of green satin. Barbara lifted it up.tenderly. 
It was a lady’s dress, cut with the flowing 
grace of the days of Charles the First. 

“ Who dares to say that the dead do not 
stretch out a hand to help the struggles of 
the living ? ” said Barbara, as she knelt by 
the chest. 

Anger rose in her heart against her uncles. 
They had told her much about her father 
but trover a word about her mother. Her 
long-lost mother had left her daughter lovely 
clothes, for lady’s wearing. There were fine 
lace collars anti cuffs, mellowing into cream 
with age, a green hood, little gloves stitched 
with seed pearls, a necklace of bigger pearls, 
twice doubled, sick for the Sun and sea and 
the feel of a woman’s warm white neck. 
There was a pair of green shoes with jewelled 
roses. Barbara slipped one on and found it 
fitted her. She had- what she needed and 
more. For once her beauty would shine in a 
fine setting. 

She took out'what she wanted. She could 
look at the rest of the treasures in the coffer 
afterwards. But she, shrank from the 
thought of afterwards. To her.all the rest of 
her life was bound up in the night and the 
morrow, that might end in the Tree of Dulc 
on Leith sands. 

Site wrapped the dress in silver paper and 
put it inside her bodice. She looped the rope? 
round the iron bar of the unglazed window 
and descended jo the ground. Once more 
she drew the tope after her with native 
caution, so that no one should know that 
she had opened her treasure chest, and that 
her things would bo there when site came 
back, if she did come back. Between to¬ 
morrow and afterwards a great gulf was 
.fixed. 

In her room her work-a-day clothes were 
discarded.. She drew on silk stockings and 
twinkling shoes. The green and white dress 
slipped on as if it had been made for her. 
She dressed her hair as her mother would 
have done, in a great knot: at the nape of her 
neck and a cluster of ringlets hanging over 
each ear. She did not know the radiant 
creature that looked back at hoi- from the 
dull square of her little tarnished mirror. 

“ I must away now before the others come 
back to hinder,” said she. “ I maybe find a 
horse that I can borrow at tlic smithy.” 

Not long after she had left the other 
inmates of the house carac in, one by one, 
Continued in tils last column ’ 


jacko Finds a Front Seat 


r^OR once in his life Jacko had a 
genuine grievance. It was the 
morning of the Monltcyville Boat Race, 
and Father Jacko liad chosen that very 
day to get laid up with his old enemy 
the rheumatism. 

It was a pretty bad attack, and it 
made him pretty disagreeable—especially 
as lie had important business to attend to. 


mother. “ If you run all the way I’m 
sure you’ll be back in plenty of time 
to sec the race.” 

“ No fear ! ” grumbled Jacko. “ The 
crowd will be too thick.” 

And so it was. The towpath was 
filled Irom end to end. 

“ There isn’t even a railing to get on 
to,” he wailed, staring round in despair. 



Jacko fell In with a mighty splash 


" Where’s that young rascal Jacko ? ” 
he cried. “ I shall want him to take a 
letter to the office.” . 

Poor Jacko I At that very moment 
he was starting off to take up his 
favourite position on the towpatli. 

lie was hauled back by main force 
and marched up to his father’s room 
looking as black as a thundercloud. 

“ Oh, I say, Dad,” lie began. “ It’s 
Boat Race day. Can’t someone else go? ” 
“ Don’t argue with mo I ” roared his 
father. “ Take this along to the office 
and bring me back the answer. And 
don’t be long about it,” lie added as 
Jacko flung out of the room. 

“ Never mind, dear,” whispered his 


There were no railings, but halfway 
along tlic path was a tall elm tree. 
Jacko’s eyes were glued to one of its 
branches, which hung over the river. 

Using his head, as a battcring-ram, 
Jacko pushed through tlic crowd.' 

lie was up the trunk in a jiffy,, and be¬ 
gan wriggling his way along the branch. 
“ Here they come! ” shouted someone. 
“ Hooray! ” yelled Jacko as the boats 
shot past. “ Cheers! ” 

Unfortunately, in his excitement he 
leaned too far forward—and fell into 
tlic water with a mighty splash. 

They soon had him out; but it ruined 
the boat race, for they had to start all 
over again. 


from their various occupations. Alistair 
first, his brothers next; last of all Tamsin, 
the wedding guest, wearing her borrowed 
plumes rather uneasily beneath her hus¬ 
band’s gaze. But in a few minutes she saw 
that he was not taking any notice of her, and 
that his face was unusually pale. 

" What ails you, Alistair ? ” she cried. 
" You arc as white as if you liad seen a 
ghost.” 

“ But I have seen a ghost, and in broad 
daylight too,” the big man replied. “ It 
was coming down tlie road from the kirkyard, 
not that I stopped to look long. I leaped 
for the house like a stag." 

” Did you know who it was ? ” asked 
Tamsin, in an awestruck whisper. 

" It was the wraith of Barbara’s young 
mother," he answered soberly. “ If she is 
going on to haunt this house we shall have to 
leave it. Very quiet she has lain in the kirk¬ 
yard these eighteen years and more. I can¬ 
not think what is disturbing her now.” 

” Maybe it is because her daughter is in 
woe that she is walking,” said the younger 
brother. “ Young Richard Luckless has 
been cast for death among tlis four leaders 
of the mutiny. lie is to be hanged on Lcitli 
sands tomorrow, Two or three fishwives 
have told me that Barbara is neither to hold 
nor to bind.” 

Meanwhile Barbara had walked on to the 
forge. Fortune favoured her, for out of tho 
smithy, down the road, came small Robin 
tlic minister's son, leading liis mother’s milk- 
white palfrey, freshly shod. 

She stayed him. 

•" Bonnie boy,” she said, “ let me vide 
your steed. I have far to go qud my 
slippers are silk. Lend me the horse, and 
you shall have him back at tlie Manse by 
cockcrow.” 

Round-eyed and open-moutlicd, lie gave 
up tlic reins, and with a clatter of hoofs and 
a cloud of dust Barbara vanished round tho 
bend of tho road. 

The blacksmith ran-out to see what was 
the stir. 

” Has the palfrey run away from you, 
Master Robin ? ” he exclaimed. , ; 

“ No; one of the Good People camq and 
borrowed it,” Robin replied. “ At least, 1 
think she was a fairy, though at whiles she 
had a look of bonnie Barbara Macrae too. 
She said the palfrey would bo home at cock¬ 
crow, arid she took tho way by the ferny brae." 

TO 11K CONTINUED 
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Every Saturday the DAILY TELEGRAPH will publish a 
special feature for its more youthful readers. 

There will be accounts of wonderful events in the world of to-day—notes for 
lovers of natural history—puzzles of an unusual kind which will call for 
ingenuity in their solving. 

The children’s section, which will be added each Saturday to the Women’s Page, 
is yet another mark of the complete representation of all interests to be found 
in the 
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Superbly Illustrated 



Fortnightly Parts 1 j3 each 


T a 
si §@Ee 



Why wc touch wood? 

Where in Britain Evil Spirits are scared with 
fires and shotguns ? 

Where the dead arc buried in trees ? 

Where blood is shed to make rain ? 

Why a person is “ sent to Coventry ” ? 

The origin of shaking hands ? 

M anners & customs of mankind 

is a work, of .enthralling interest, for 
it will describe and explain all the 
strange customs/ superstitions, and beliefs 
that survive in every corner of the globe 
today. It will be most generously illustrated 
with photographs. . 

From Ireland to Iceland, from Australia to 
the Amazon, from the Congo to our own 
country this amazing work will take us, 
dealing with such varied subjects as 
Courtship and Marriage, Magic and Taboo, . 
Religious Rites and Ceremonies, Racial 
Manners and Etiquette until wc realize that 
the most fascinating of all studies is that of 
mankind. It is a work that once again 
proves the old adage that " truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Part i contains a beautiful 




entitled “ King of the Devils ” : Monster Siamese 
Effigy. A supplement of FOUR ART PAGES IN 
COLOUR and go new photographic illustrations 
in duotone. 


PART 1 TODAY 


1/3 



doesn’t finish with schooldays, rather does it increase 
with the years. The children will have to battle for exist¬ 
ence when they are no longer under your tender care. 
But if they are equipped with a foundation of health 
and strength in youth there is nothing to fear. 

The right diet plays a most important part. Nothing 
could be better than good homely food like “Atora” 
puddings and dumplings. Easily digested fat and starch 
elements arc two vital essentials for nourishment, and 
these are combined in the suet, flour and various sweet 
ingredients, in the best possible manner. 

“Atora” is rich in vitamins, and is the purest and 
most nourishing form of Beef Suet. 


Sold in 2 d. packets, and 4 -oz. 
Send a post • card for 


8-oz. and 16-oz. cartons, 
our free Recipe Booklet. 


HUGON&CO. LTD., Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 



PUTTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 5/-, 

3 lbs. 10/'. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Various shades 3/111 lb, post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY Co YEARS' REPUTATION 



EGERTON 
DURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 




UtMsritJcar 

The trustwortlui make 
for children und grown-ups 


and three slices of bread, butter or jam arc given to 
hundreds of little hungry children, every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings. 3d. pays 
for one breakfast; 2/6 for 10 ; 10/- for 40; and 25/- 
for 100. How many may I entertain as your guests p 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIQH, East End Mission, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 
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HELP! HELP! 


If 


Lcft*off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “ poor ” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary , Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxton Market, London^ N.l, 

President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 


CREMONA 




its 

I [Try Cremona * Family ' Assortment : 20 Varieties 



-.r 'f' rr<*tx^2f*r. > • r Ar.TfXwvtiArH—.7 •*'.! I 


__________ a B AILEY’S“SUPER”PUMP 

--* 1 ' —V A 1 •. ... i........ T mmiY 


Aluminium Lining 2/G each. 
The MctalLi nings are solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 

The APEX SNFLATOfl CO., LTD., AStlridgc Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. fashion. Cannot warp. 


MADE and GUARANTEED by 


The little that 
means so much / 

It is the multiplicity of' small 
donations that means so much 
in the furtherance of our work 
for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the, treat¬ 
ment of the tiny tots if they 
are to have a fair chance.' It is 
by treating-the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suf¬ 
fering is avoided in later years. i 

SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 

President: 

II.R.H. Princess Mary Countess of Harewqod. 
Chairman: 

Sir Gomer Berry. Bart., J.P. 

Treasurer: 

Robert Mond Esq. 

- Medical Director: 

Eric Pritchard, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.i. 
Secretary : —A. J. SMALL, Esq. 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., K.0,4. 
ilv return you will rcceivo a handsomo Lover Sclf-itil.m? 
FLEET S.F. PEN with-Solid Gold Nib (Flue, Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, : 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

The Race 

Pob can run 180 yards In 36 
seconds. ■ After this lie can 
run at four-fifths of this speed. 
His father can run 100 yards in 
12 seconds, but then goes at only 
two-fifths of this speed. If they 
ran a race of 220 yards who would 
win, and by how many yards ? 

Answer next xocek 

The Whcatear 

Wiieathars are now arriving on 
British shores after their 
winter stay abroad. They usually 
migrate during the night. 

Commons and ' downs are the 
favourite resorts of the whcatear, 
but it is also found on ploughed 
land searching for wireworms. 
Insects are its chief food. 

It is about six inches long, with 
black bill, bluish-grey back, white, 
and black tail, and dark brown 
wings. 

A Picture Puzzle 




TTind the names of the objects 
shown in these pictures and 
then, by taking two consecutive 
letters from each word,, spell-the 
name of a great body of water. 

A newer next week 

'■ Hidden Fish 

Tn each of the following sentences 
the name of a fish is bidden, 
reversed. 

I have been given special per¬ 
mission to do this. 

During next week a .half- 

holiday is to be given..* - 

While John was at school Ire 
lost his fountain-pen.- 
So then 1 drastically cut my 
expenditure. 

“ Let 11 s play' hide-and-seek" 1 
proposed. Ansaier next week 

Ici On Parle Franjais 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere.in the world.for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn , the morning the planets 
Venus and 
Saturn are in 
the South-East. 

In the evening | 

Jupiter, Mars, 
a nd Neptune 
are in the South. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
7 p.m. on Wednesday, March 25 . 

The Code 

A FIRM which used a telegraphic 
code in communicating with 
its agents abroad received this 
message from one of them : 

T M Y O D V I 
I1IANNIR 
GDDMONR 
1 N N O LG A 
Can you find out what it means ? 

, . . A nswey next week 

Washing a Dog 

gOME dogs dislike . having a 
bath, and they will struggle 
a great deal. At such times it- is 
a good plan to hold up one of the 
dog’s front paws, lie will then be 
so occupied in balancing himself 
that he will not try to get out of 
the bath. After doing this a few 
times the dog will get into the 
habit of keeping still in the 


bath. Another thing to remember 
is that tiie dog’s head and ears 
should not ,be wetted' until the 
last. Even a little water on these 
parts will make a dog begin, to 
shake himself, and then there is 
not much more peace.,' 

When Genius Blundered 

JN The Raven Edgar Allan Poe 
tells us that the raven was 
sitting on a bust of Pallas above 
the chamber door. He then goes 
on to describe how “ the lamplight 
o’er him streaming '■ cast his 
shadow 011 the floor.”; 

Wherever tiie lamp may have 
been stood it would have-been 
impossible for the bird’s shadow 
to be thrown.on the floor. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Farmer’s Walk Pictorial Acrostic 

160 acres is a C 0 a T 
quarter of a II y d r A 

square mile, so A r a 'B 

the farmer walks InitiaL 

2 miles. RosE. 

Letter Subtraction 

Streamers, steamers, masters, 
stream, stare, rate, rat, at. 

A Culinary Puzzle. Kitchen 

Three Words From Five 
sPite s h O e s . p e 11 A I 

pE na 1 pe N a 1 j panSy 

pAnsy spite! spiTe 
aCorn acOrn j s h o E s 
siloes p a N s y ' acoRn 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle j 

’J'iiere are 4.3 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle.' Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Le roc Le coucou Le lit 

Be roc s’dboulera dans la valk'e. 

Be coucou chnnte suv la branehe. 
Pcrsojioe n’est couclid dans ce lit. 


Reading Across. 1. A plant that has lost its smell. 4. A male- 
relation. 7. Fruit of a palm. 10. Troubles. 12. Part of a finger. 
14, A wicker basket. 17. A scholar. 19. Anger. 20. King'of games. 
21. Organ of hearing. 22. Compass point. 23. Not so much. 24. 
The commonest metal. 26. Child’s name for Mother. 27. An Arab 
of the streets. 2,9. Devour. 31. To cjieat. 33. On one. occasion. 
35. A horse. 36. Colloquial term for Americans. 37. To make 
destitute. ; / j 

Reading Down. 1. In a listless manner. 2. Mentally sound. 
3. Relationship; 4.'Employers. 5. Company.* 6 . To go in. 7, 
Accomplished. 8 . Oh tiie' lee side. 9. Admission. 11. Power con¬ 
ferred by authority to do certain acts. 13. A motor. .15. The space 
before , a basement window. 16. To go up. 17. A satirical attack. 
18. Appellation. 23. A torch.' 25. Famous lightship. 28. French 
for my. 30. Preposition. 32. The ocean. 34. Early English.* 
35. Myself. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

She Knew Enough 
Jjttle Betty was in ail obsti¬ 
nate mood. 

“ But you know your lesson 
quite well,” protested her govern¬ 
ess. “ Norv, why won’t you say it ? ” 
“ Because if I do you will only 
make me learn something else 
tomorrow.” 

Only a Customer 

Head Waiter : Did you order 
ham and eggs ? 

Patient Customer: No, I humbly 
requested them. 

’ The Chimes 

Customer : This shilling doesn’t 
ring good. 

Cockney. Stallkeepcr : What do 
you expect for a bob, a whole set 
of chimes ? 

Plum Stones 



T'Vas only yesterday I said, . 

When 1 grow up I mean to wed 
A soldier or a sailor ; 

But oil! today upon my plate . - 
The stones foretell a different fate, 
They say he is a tailor l 
But all the same it’s a relief 
He’s not a tinker or a thief! 

Moonboams 

They were gazing out of tiie 
window at tiie Moon. 

“ I wonder what keeps the Moon 
from falling?” queried small Jack. 
'/His elder brother, who liked 
posing as a know-all,. thought 
hard for a few monfents. Then an’ 
idea struck him. 

“ Why, the beams, of course,”, 
he said. 

Modern Art 

A friend was visiting the artist’s 
studio. After inspecting a 
number of Futurist paintings lie 
halted before one he considered a 
masterpiece. 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed the 
visitor. “ And what are you 
calling it ? ” 

“ That ? ” queried the artist 
somewhat coldly. “ Oh, that is 
where I clean the paint off my 
brushes 1 ” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


Horace’s Old Coat 


M ummy was taking a great 
deal of trouble in short¬ 
ening the sleeves of Horace’s 
overcoat for Kay ; but Kay 
wasn't at all pleased.,, 

“ Everybody will know it’s 
Horace’s old one,” lie grum¬ 
bled; “I don’t want to wear 
his old clothes.” 

“ 13 lit, darling, it isn't old,” 
said Mummy. . "It’s only 
because Horace has grown 
so tremendously since last 
year that he can hardly get 
into it. It’s a beautiful coat.. 
And just you feel how deep 
this pocket is ! ” 

“ I’d rather wear my old 
coat if I can’t have a new 
one,” answered Kay -rather' 
crossly. ' 

When the coat was finished 
the weather was very cold ; 
and certainly, as Kay but¬ 


toned himself into Horace’s 
coat, he couldn’t help think¬ 
ing how nice and warm it 
was, though, of course, he did 



not say so ! He thrust his 
hands into the deep pockets, 
and in the corner of. one ol 
them he felt something hard. 
It was a halfpenny. 


“ Look what I’ve found in 
one of your pockets,” lie said 
to Horace, holding it out. 

“ I suppose I must have 
left it there ever since last 
winter,” said Horace. “ Well, 
now the coat’s yours, you can 
have the ha’penny too.” . . 

“Oh, thanks,” said Kay. 

As he went down the lane 
lie counted his pockets ; there 
was a little outside breast¬ 
pocket as well as the two big 
ones. His okl coat only had. 
two, Then he ' felt inside. 
Yes, in Horace's, coat there 
actually was an inside pocket 
like Daddy’s ! But surely 
there was something hard 
in that pocket too! Ho 
fished in, and this time pulled 
out a shilling ! Well, Horace 
must have a bad . memory, 
he thought. He raced back to 


tell him ; blit he had gone off 
to play football, so Kay told 
Mummy of his find. 

“ The shilling isn’t 
Horace’s,” she said, smiling. 
“ That was put there for a 
little boy who didn't mind 
weaving his brother’s coat,” 

V And I don’t mind now,” 
declared Kay gladly ; “ it’s 
rather a nice coat. And, I 
believe it’s magic, it seems to 
grow ha’pennies and shillings 
in its pockets.” 

Mummy laughed. ’’.Well, 
I don’t know that it will grow 
any more,” she said. 

“Could I buy that paint¬ 
box I saw in the toyshop with 
my shilling ? ” asked Kay. 

And when Mummy said he 
might do so Kay rushed off 
without waiting another 
minute to'buy the paint-box. 



oOO 


SHE IS HAPPY! 



” Before we began giving Patricia her 
regular system cleansing with * California 
Syrup of Figs,’ she would get cross, fretful, 
and sick often,” says her mother. “ Now 
she is always so happy, rosy-cliecked, full 
of energy that 1 never have a moment’s 
anxiety about her." ," . . 

Whenever a child shows by coated 
tongue, headaches, feverishness, lack , of 
energy and appetite, that the system needs' 
help, do not hesitate. Just give a little 
" California Syrup of Figs.” 

It is better still to avoid all chance of 
upsets and keep your child in fine condition 
by_ regular weekly system cleansing with 
this pure vegetable product loved by 
children;, endorsed by doctors; proved 
safe, gentle and effective by millions of 
mothers. Your chemist will recommend it. 
1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. Emphasize the 
word “ California ” when buying and no 
mistake will be made, . . 



IDEAL LAXATIVE FOIt ClllLDllEM 


PHIZES FOn PnETTY PHOTOS 


• i 


m 




TAKEN TO THIS WATER ON THEIR CAR 
THEY FIND A NEW ZEST IN MOTORING. 

YOU CAN 
TAKE THIS 
WHEREVER 

AND HOWEVER 

YOU GO. 

IT FOLDS WITH A TURN 
OF THE HANDLE. 

GET DADDY TO 
DUY ONE- 
YOU USE IT TOOI 

FUN AND SPORT 
FOR YEARS 

ON ALL WATERS, 

SALT OR FRESH, 

ROUGH OR CALM 

UNSINK ABLE, ARMOURED SKIN, 
SNAG-PROOF BOTTOM, LIFE. BOAT 
SPONSONS, COMPLETE WITH OAKS 
AND ROWLOCKS. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 

TO READERS OF C.N. 

£7?: 10:0 

DELIVERED. USUAL PRICE £13 15 0. 

ORDERS MUST ARRIVE 

BEFORE MARCH 28 WHEN OFFER CLOSES. 

I', J, 2 ?LOWER writes: u Have had this splendid 
boat 12 years. Now send me a neurone," 

PORTABLE BOATS LTD. 

405 OXFORD ST., W.l. 
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